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“If he’d only call her up...” 


“I’m sad, too, when she’s upset. If he’d 
only call her up everything would be all 
right. Just one little telephone call can BELL 


TELEPHONE 
save so much time and worry.” SYSTEM 





4 REGULAR AND CODED MESSAGES 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON AND PITTSBURGH 


ARE AUTOMATICALLY PLACED 


ON MICROWAVES, RELAYED 
BETWEEN TOWERS AND 


Res 
~~ 


ee 
" 
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FLASHED TO DESTINATION INSTANTLY OVER 
WESTERN UNION’S MULTI-CHANNEL SYSTEM. 


Microwaves Replace Wires, 


Carry 2,000 Telegrams at Once 


‘“*‘WEATHER-PROOF’’ 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


® You find “microwaves” in the headlines 
over and over again these days extend- 
ing the range of television, adding to your 
protection when you travel by plane, ship 
or train, and as in the headline above, 
carrying your telegrams even faster and 
more efficiently than ever before. 

= Generating these microwaves is a spe- 
cial type vacuum tube — an electronic 
device developed by Sperry and called 
the Klystron. About the size of your hand, 


RELAY NETWORK INCREASES SPEED IN COMMUNICATIONS 


the particular Sperry Klystron developed 
for Western Union provides sufficient 
power to permit a reliable beamed com- 
munications system carrying 2,000 tele- 
grams through the air at the same time, 
between towers up to 50 miles apart. 
Rain, winds, storms — even lightning — 
have no effect. Messages go undelayed in 
complete safety—ideal for secret defense 
communications. 

= Sperry’s development of the Klystron 
opened the door to countless new elec- 
tronic developments that strengthen our 
defenses, aid industry, and make living 
more pleasant. The very heart of radar 


and radar defense systems is the Klystron. 
It puts the all-weather eyes into today’s 
precision bombing systems, is responsible 
for the accuracy of air navigation sys- 
tems, and makes possible anti-collision 
devices aboard ships at sea. Microwaves 
generated by these versatile tubes bring 
television into your home—even control 
the flow in cross-country oil and gas lines! 
# The application of microwaves is being 
extended more and more by industry and 
government in their search for simpler, 
more economical operations. Today, with 
this broadening use of microwaves. the 
Sperry developed Klystron has, in fact, 
become a servant to the American public. 
a. i. 
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DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N.Y 








Yes, it’s a good idea to plot your career. It’s a particularly good 
idea for young men who are now serving in the Coast Guard, for these 
young men have already earned a measure of importance that will stand 
them in good stead in the years that lie ahead. 


When opportunities for promotion occur in future years it is only 
reasonable to believe that those promotional opportunities will be grasped 
by the young men of today who are already wearing the Coast Guard 
uniform,—and who have been smart enough to plot their careers in a 
smart and intelligent way. 


Yes, plot your career wisely. Consider with care the permanent 
security offered by the Coast Guard at all times and consider with dis- 
cretion the opportunities that perhaps cannot be seen at the present time 
but may lie hidden just beyond the horizon! 
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AN OPEN FORUM -- Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Letter From Men On Isolated 
Duty Points To Real Problem 


Alaska Isolated Station 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


Since our enlistment in the Coast Guard, 
we have restrained ourselves from using this 
gripe column, as we do not believe in com 
plaining without sufficient reason. However, 
which 
would make any man gripe in our position. 
would like to make a short 


a situation has arisen we believe 


First of all, we 
description of duty on an isolated station 
for the benefit of those who have never been 


on one. For twelve months, one usually has 


no contact with civilization. By this, we 


mean no movies, no liberty, not even the 


privilege of talking to someone besides the 
guy you live months, and 
occasional There 


as we have observed, that 


with for many 


only an arrival of mail. 


can be no doubt 
will make a terrific 


a year of isolated duty 


indentation in the personality and future 


behavior of any person serving such 


However 


these ‘‘rocks’” was 


until recently, endurance of 


made possibl by the 
leave which one 


on 


time for one to 


thirty days compensatory 
received upon his rotation of the 
the minimum amount of 
rehabilitate himself back into society. How- 
1954, 
directs that no legal basis exists for granting 
leave. If this con- 
tinues to remain in effect 


ever, a new ruling of September 9, 


compensatory directive 
the already sag- 
will take 
inevitable 


ging morale of the Coast Guard 
another 


that this 


abrupt nosedive. It is 


directive, if sustained, will have 


and damaging effect, not 


immediate, direct 
, 


only to the morale of the men concerned, 
but also to the efficiency of the stations con- 
cerned 

The United States Government is engaged 
in a democracy 

built on 
these 
conditions do not exist in completeness in 


large campaign to spread 


abroad. Democracy is, as we see it 


equality, justice, and fairness. Yet, 


this Service, a direct representative of the 
United States Government. For instance, a 


man who has an average or normal duty 
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station or ship in the continental U. S. 


usually gets a sufficient amount of ‘liberty, 
plus his thirty days annual leave. Yet a man 
of the same calibre, etc., on isolated duty 
gets absolutely no liberty, is deprived of 
receives no 


Why do 


men on isolated duty get treated with such 


many small privileges, and yet 
more leave than the man Stateside 


njustice and inequality? Is it because our 
only offense is an enlistment contract with 


the U. S. Coast Guard? 


back in Annapo'is where this 
letter will first be read 


what 


Perhaps 
it may sound some 
radical, but to us up here, who are 
directly affected by this deplorable situation, 
it makes good sense only too well. It has 
been said or presumed that a study of this 
will be made. In the 
without compensatory 


situation meantime, 
leave. In 


Editor, we would like to 


men go 
concluding, Mr 
say no matter what your comment on this 
letter will be, it will not change the facts 
You cannot tell 
reasonable amount of 


which exist men of a 
intelligence that this 
is a good outfit when conditions such as the 


The 


believing.”’ 


sayinz still 
When it is 


and fairness is 


exist age-old 


foregoing 
goes, ‘‘Seeing is 
shown that equality, justice 
being exercised with reasonable diligence, we 
will believing—until then, 

and sagging mora!e will continue to spread 


start bitterness 
in dangerous proportions throughout the 
Coast Guard. 


Sincerely yours, 
A Number of Isolated 


Coast Guardsmen 


(Editor’s Note: We respectfully invite 
the attention of all our readers to the reply 
made about the foregoing situation by the 
Guard. The 
Commandant's reply will be found on the 
next page, and we believe that his reply ts 
indication of the fact that Coast 
Guard Headquarters ts sincerely interested in 
the problems confronting the men in the 
field.—E.L.) 


Commandant of the Coast 


a true 


Reader Feels Change In Uniform 
Would Be Real Boost To Morale 


New Orleans, La. 


I have been reading the Coast Guard 
Magazine since the day | into the 
service five years ago and I have thoroughly 


came 


enjoyed it. In recent months, I have paid 
particular attention to the various articles 
touching upon the subject of a change of 
uniform for enlisted men. I have heard this 
subject discussed from Japan to the United 
States. I am convinced that a change of 
uniform would increase the efficiency of the 
enlisted man because he would be more 
comfortable and thus would be able to do 
better and more work for the Coast Guard. 
In addition, we might consider the boost 


that a new uniform would give to the 
morale and the personal appearance of each 
and every Coast Guardsman. 


Many articles have been written about 
how to make the Coast Guard a better out- 
fit. My suggestion is that we face the fact 
that there is a real need for a new and ap 
propriate Coast Guard uniform. All of us 
that tradi- 
tional one and was most appropriate in the 
days of Alexander Hamilton’s sailing vessels. 
In the days of Alexander Hamilton, vessels 
had no electrical power and no room for the 


realize today’s uniform is a 


stowage of a dignified uniform. 


Before I go further, I want to make it 
clear that I’m proud to be a Coast Guards- 
man and I am proud that I am a career 
man. My loyalty to the Coast Guard how- 
does not cause me to close my eyes to 
that constant 
for improvement. 


ever 


the fact there may be room 


My suggestion is that the enlisted uni- 
form be patterned after the officers’ and 
the CPO uniforms. I think that the Coast 
Guard officers and the Chief Petty Officers 
are the best dressed members of any branch 
the shirt 
are the mark of a gentlemen and 


of the services. I also think that 
and tie 
I cannot visualize anyone objecting to the 
fact that 


similar 


officers and enlisted men wear 


attire. 
Frankly, 


stop depending upon what the Navy does 


I wish the Coast Guard would 


wish the 
Coast Guard would decide what is best for 


about the uniform situation. I 
the men of the Coast Guard regardless what 
the Navy thinks is best for the men of 


the Navy. 


that I have a 
hell of a lot of pride in the Coast Guard 
and my pride is so great that I would like 
to see the day when the men of the Coast 
Guard would be entitled to wear a uniform 


I want to make it clear 


that was completely and entirely their own 
individual uniform, not a carry-over from 
the days of Lord Nelson and not a duplica 
tion of the uniform worn by one of our 


respected sister services. 
Sincerely yours, 


V. L. POPPLEWELL. 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


It has come to my attention that the Coast 
Guard Magazine has asked Headquarters for 
comment on the recent ruling against compen- 
satory absence. Since I am vitally concerned with 
the direct impact of this decision on a great many 
of our men, I appreciate this opportunity to 
bring to the Service a brief personal message on 
this matter. 


Compensatory absence, as the Coast Guard 
has for some time recognized and enjoyed it, has 
been ruled out by a recent decision of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. In all fair- 
ness it should be emphasized that in rendering 
his decision, the Comptroller General was 
carrying out his duty in the matter, and based 
his ruling on a finding that there is no express 
statutory authority for the Coast Guard to grant 
this type of leave. Naturally, this decision from 
“higher up’ has been received with great dis- 
appointment by our people serving in isolated 
stations in all areas, particularly since there has 
been an understandable attitude to regard com- 
pensatory absence as a right attaching to certain 
types of duty in the Coast Guard. We at Head- 
quarters are equally disturbed by this ruling, 
since we know that at least for the time being 
we have lost a most valuable means of main- 
taining morale. 


We know that the very nature of duty in 
the Coast Guard is such as to preclude complete 


comfort and satisfaction to each individual at 
all times and, accordingly, we look upon “‘equal- 
izers’’ such as compensatory absence as highly 
important ways by which we can balance out 
between good duty and bad duty. We will con- 
tinue to search for and make use of these 
“equalizers.” 


We certainly would like for each and every 
man in the Coast Guard to be contented in his 
job and to feel that he is serving in ‘“‘a happy 
ship,’’ for it is only with such a spirit of general 
satisfaction that the Coast Guard can be assured 
of the loyalty, sincerity, and devotion to duty 
which are essential to a good and efficient ‘‘out- 
fit."” For this reason I earnestly hope that the 
men of the Coast Guard will be patient while we 
look for a solution to this present problem. I 
cannot promise that we will finally be able to 
resume granting compensatory absence or that 
we will find a satisfactory substitute. I can only 
give you my personal and sincere assurances 
that every possibility in this direction will be 
explored. 


AE Nechaqnef 


A. C. RICHMOND 
Vice Admiral, USCG 


Commandant 








Happy Coast Guard Wife Makes 
Some Interesting Comparisons 


New Bedford, Mass. 


You recently requested that the Magazine 
be favored with the viewpoints of feminine 
readers. Okay, I'll give you my viewpoint. 
I'l. give you my answer to the reader who 
wrote a letter and signed it by the pen name 
of ‘Doubly Disgusted.’’ You will recall 
that this person was very impatient because 
advancement and promotion were not as 
rapid as he desired. Just where does that 
pcrson think he'd be if he were on the 
outside? Does he think he'd get a raise in 
pay every time he asked his boss for one? 
Does he think he will get the consideration 
and opportunity for advancement that is his 
so long as he stays in the Coast Guard? 


The above questions perhaps can be 
answered by many people who live in the 
city of New Bedford, Mass. Those questions 
can be answered by men and women who 


have worked hard and long hours for 
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twenty or thirty years in factories and have 
recently been abruptly thrown out of their 
jobs because the mills closed down and 
moved to new locations. Let me assure you 
that these 


people did not receive any 


bonuses or pensions. They suddenly found 
themselves with no jobs and with no pro- 
spects of new employment. At their age, 
it is difficult to get another job. 


In the Coast Guard, a man and his family 
have security and the promise of a pension 
when the man has completed twenty or 
thirty years of service. Can any of your 
readers name a company that provides a 
retirement fund for persons who have work 
ed for twenty or thirty years? 


[ realize that this letter may sound like 
a recruiting bulletin, but please remember 
that you asked for the feminine viewpoint 
of Coast Guard life and that is what I am 
trying to give you. In the Coast Guard you 
may not come home with a fat pay check 
every week, but at least you don’t have to 
worry about your job folding up. 


My husband has been in the Coast Guard 
for quite some time and there are times when 
he gets tired, weary and disgusted, but when 
we sit back and talk about our future and 
the future of our two children, believe me 
we are very proud and happy that he is 
in the service. 

Sincerely yours, 


A Happy CG Wife 





Reader Thinks Sailors Look Like 
Freaks In Present Ancient Garb 
New York, 

I have been in this outfit for two years, 
and I have read every issue of our Magazine 
I note with interest that 
our Magazine provides honest opportunity 


during that time. 


for men to express their gripes, their com 
plaints, and their opinions. I’d like to take 
this opportunity to voice my favorite gripe. 

People just don’t seem to respect the 
sailor these days, and I think that this 
attitude on the part of the civilians has a 
direct bearing on the morale of sailors. In 
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my opinion, most civilians have nothing 
but contempt in their eyes when they look 
at men wearing the conventional sailor uni- 
form. To change this situation, I say that 
we should change the uniform so that we 
may be allowed to wear a uniform that 
will be looked upon with greater respect. 
If we could wear the clothing of gentlemen, 
all of us would be inclined to act like 
gentlemen, and soon the American public 


might change its attitude towards the 
average sailor. Under existing circumstances, 
civilians look upon us as freaks going to a 
Halloween party! 


Sincerely yours, 
Hopeful 
(Editor’s Note: This magazine will wel- 
come additional comment about the sub- 
ject of a new uniform for members of the 
Coast Gcard. We are completely neutral in 








rt WAS A momentous occasion when this small group of women appeared together 

as guests of Mrs. Alfred C. Richmond, wife of the Coast Guard Commandant 
at a recent Coast Guard Officers’ Wives Club luncheon. They are the wives of former 
Coast Guard officers who contributed to an epoch of Coast Guard history that will 
be forever a credit to the service. Many will recognize these names: 


Back row (Il. to r.): 


Mrs. Chiswell, wife of the late Rear Admiral Benjamin M. Chiswell (Ret.), 
who served as Assistant Commandant under Admiral F. C. Billard, from 1926 
until he retired in October, 1934. 

Mrs. Hamlet, wife of the late Vice Admiral Harry G. Hamlet, who served as 
Commandant of the U. S. Coast Guard from 1932 to 1938, when he retired with 
more than 40 years’ service. Mrs. Hamlet married into a family of Coast Guardsmen. 
Her father-in-law was Captain Oscar C. Hamlet, U. S. Revenue Cutter Service (now 
the Coast Guard). 

Mrs. Cairnes, wife of Lieut. Commander C. W. Cairnes, who arrived from 
the Service in 1916 with over 35 years’ service. Prior to his retirement he served as 
Assistant to the Inspector-in-Chief at Headquarters and as liaison officer with the 
office of Chief Coordinator. 

Mrs. Ryan, wife of the late Rear Admiral Michael J. Ryan, whose 40 years’ 
service was highlighted by his work as U. S. Commissioner in Alaska, Commander 
of the 17th Coast Guard District, Juneau, and prior to his retirement in 1946, as 
Commander of the Jacksonville and Charleston Distr’cts. 

Mrs. Chalker, wife of retired Vice Admiral L. T. Chalker, who received the 
Legion of Merit for his outstanding services as Assistant Commandant during the 
World War II years 1942 to 1945. 


Front row (Il. to r.): 


Mrs. Richmond, the junior member of the group, and wife of Vice Admiral 
Alfred C. Richmond, present Commandant of the Coast Guard. 

Mrs. Wilcox, wife of the late Commander George E. Wilcox, who prior to 
his death after more than 30 years’ service, served as Chief of Coast Guard Person- 
nel. He was known for his outstanding work in advancing the morale of the enlisted 
men, as a booster of athletics and activities in furtherance of their welfare. 

Mrs. Gamble, wife of the late Captain A. L. Gamble, who gave more than 
36 years to the Service after his commission as Ensign in the Revenue Cutter Service 
in 1895. Prior to his death in 1931, he served as Commandant of the Coast Guard 
Depot at Curtis Bay, Md., and as Commander of the Gulf Division. 
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out opinion about this subject, but the 
civilian viewpoint towards the uniform 
may at times be traced to shameful miscon- 
duct by men wearing the uniform. We do 
not agree that clothing makes the man, 
we think that a hoodlum will make him- 
self apparent as a hoodlum even if dressed 
in silk and satins! While we are debating 
this subject of a new uniform, let all of 
us who wear the Coast Guard Shield con- 
duct ourselves in such a manner that the 
uniform will win new dignity and new 
prestige.—E.L.) 
Veteran Officer Points To 
Benefits Of Recreation 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

As busy as | have been I always find 
time to read the Coast Guard Magazine 
from cover to cover every month. I cannot 





say the same for the many other magazines 
| receive each month. 

During the past year I have had op- 
portunity to meet once again many of my 
o.d athletes, all of whom made Coast Guard 
ath.etic history a few years ago. These boys 
have all made good in their respective busi 
nesses and most of them have their own 
homes and are raising fine families. I was 
a.ways proud of them as ‘‘kids’’ in the 
Service, and I am doubly proud of them 
now, as Outstanding American citizens and 
real family men. They all still retain their 
keen interest in athletics, which proves to 
me that athletics, under proper supervision, 
help make clean-cut loyal American citizens. 

The Coast Guard can take great pride in 
their boys of World War II as I knew them 
and as I still know them. More then ever 
do I feel that a sound, well-run Welfare 
and Recreation Program is most essential 
to our boys in the best branch of the Armed 
Forces,—the U. S. Coast Guard. 

My best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
Hugh A. Doyle 
Wife Replies To One Who Spoke 
In Favor Of Generous Liberty 
Philadelphia, Pa 

I would like to reply to the wife who 
recently wrote a letter stating that plenty 
of shore liberty could be the greatest factor 
in building high morale. 

I disagree with this wife. I feel that she 
is trying to retain a physical link during a 
period when her husband is bound by 
duty and by honor to serve his country. 
This wife should not sympathize with her 
husband, and she should not compare his 
rights and privileges with those of civilians. 
Instead, she should be inspiring him with 
strength and coruage to carry out his duties. 

Let it not be forgotten that a married 
couple can retain the marriage link by 
changing their perspective from the psysical 
to the sipiritial realm. Spiritually, they are 
never separated. 

The military services of the United 
States are not to be compared to civilian 
industry that is ruled by labor unions. 

This wife should be grateful that her 
husband is home as often as he is! In 
sympathizing with her husband's attitude 
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and with his desire for increased shore 


liberty, she is not providing him with the 
strength and courage to meet longer periods PAY d 7 
of separation. re 
Sincerely yours, GREATER COVERAGE FOR LESS MONEY: ae 
(Name Withheld by Editor) . 
(Editor’s Note: We have invited the AU T re) | Md S U R AN C b Available ONLY to officers 
opinions of Coast Guard wives many times and ist 3-graders who are 
and we continue to extend that tnvitation murried and at least 25, active, reserve, or retired. We have no agents and deal 
to the good wives who lend strength to direct. Savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates in your territory is passed on 
theice gaan: We fear that we camot to you if you can qualify. Protection against loss from bodily injury and property 
the damage liability; medical payments; accidental death; comprehensive personal 
liability and fire & theft coverage. Covers collision & towing. World-wide claim 
service. Former military men who know your problems handle your policies. Greatest 
savings possible to preferred risks. 





agree entirely with the statement in 
foregoing letter. We think there is nothing 
to be gained by separating husband and 
wife; we feel that the long periods of lone- 
liness and discouragment often destroy the 
spirit and the morale of both husband and 
HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL PROPERTY 

times in these pages, we think that Coast This floater policy covers everything personal anywhere in U. S. or 
Guardsmen should be granted ever possible abroad. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, 
minute of shore liberty that does not jewelry and valuable personal effects. Insures you against 14 named 
actually interfere with the performance of perils. Best type of coverage at lowest cost. 


wife. To repeat statements made many 


their duties——and we are confident that 
these men and their good wives will not 


. 
t . 
weaken under the strain of separation when COS 


>, 
the latter separation is due to actual needs 4 Se GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
= 


of the Service E.L.) 


We Like These Calm And Sober 
Remarks From This Sane Reader [>> NOT AFFILIATED WITH U.S. GOV'T. 


To those who so vociferously proclaim 
i 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee es 


MAIL GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Crockett and Presa Streets, San Antonio, Texas 


their disgust with the Coast Guard, one 
might suggest a little more tolerance and 
quite a bit more consideration of the world _ THE - 
swame 


. COUPON Address es bah oa 
It is highly conceivable that amid the re sete eeeeees 
service —s >] here " k FOR é 2 gee « Single....... 
ranks of service personnel there are many Car Description. . s hese tates. 


hat have not been given the opportunity FULL Business Use.... Ages of Drivers.. ... 


and service-wide conditions that prevail. 


to excel in a field in which they are learned [] AUTO IN U.S } AUTO OVERSEAS [Jj PERSONAL PPTY 


DETAILS - (a8) 


and capab‘e. It is as true today as it has 


lessee eee 


been in the past that the transition from 


civilian to military status brings with it the a ; . : 
Tie gilin’ should, in addition to specializing, strive Coast Guard Wife Declares Life 


necessity of certain adaptions ; 


. to be versatile and to make himself useful i ; 
are too large to accomodate individuals. At Light Stations Is Happy One 
Tt hould t lizat that servi at whatever job he is called upon to per S 
rere should be a realization that service : ; ital ; —— 
st aay form. Efforts thus put forth will not go Southwest Harbor, Maine. 
life brings with it certain inherant respon 


sibilities and limitations. It’s far from being 
a matter of all take and no give. The man 
that wants to get ahead in the services (Name Withheld by 


unrewarded. I have just finished reading the letter 
Sincerely yours, from Boothbay Harbor concerning life on a 

Editor) light station. My husband has been stationed 
at four light houses and I have been with 








him on three of them. At the present time, 


we are on a three family light station. | 
U S COAST GUARD MAGAZINE all of the wives of the men stationed 
e * ¢ ig 


stations in this group, and they 


TALBOT T. SPEER, President all enjoy light house life very much. There 
" ° hz bee only o e stance er C ] e 
E. M. JACKSON, JR., General Manager EDWARD LLoyD, Editor ee See ee eee See © ene 


ife On a light station, and that one time 
Office of Publication: 215 West Street, Annapolis, Md. Phone 2332. (Address all the thing which made things so miserable 

communications to this address.) was the fact that we had a very overbearing 
Subscription Rates: Three dollars the year. Twenty-five cents the copy Officer in Charge, and his. wife was also 


Published Monthly: Speer Publications, Inc. Entered as second-class mail matter very hard to get along with 
November 1, 1927, at the Fost Uffice, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1879. Of the light stations that I have been on, 


Policy: This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all two have been kerosene and the present one 
persons who are interested in the T’ S. Coast Guard. News published in these has only DC current 
pages is intended to serve as heipful information for all hands but must not ; ; 
be construed as being official. Ping publication enjoys close liaison with Coast caused by this are rarely missed. The govern- 
Guard Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication ment } . — - eae k 
places it in > better position to serve the best interests of the Coast Guard ment has been good and kind enough to 
than would an official relationship. The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves furnish us with a deep freeze, a vacuum 
the Coast Guard — unofficially, aggressively. vigorously. 


The few inconviencies 


leaner, and a te‘evision set. These are used 
Advertising Representative to the best advantage by unselfishness and 

SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC. the willingness to share, which is accepted 

New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. by al. We have nice furniture and a suffi- 
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A Coast Guardsman’s Wife 
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We Can Understand This Reader’s 
Discontent With Hospital Care 

I have never before stated my gripes on 
paper, nor voiced them very loud but this 
is one of the first times. 

My only real gripe about the Coast Guard 
is the dependent medical care. In my parti- 
cular case I have been paying a civilian 
doctor for medical care for my wife even 
though, supposedly, I am entitled to the 
same dependent care as the other Armed 
Services. Eventually, after a good deal of 
treatment, my finances were exhusted. Upon 
my request to have her admitted to an ex- 
ceptionally large Army Hopsital, I was re- 
fused. I tried to discuss the time I had been 
paying for care before requesting her treat- 
ment and, in turn, was told that I could 
receive dependent treatment only from the 
Public Health Service Hospitals. The nearest 
PHSH from here is about 1,200 or 1,300 
odd miles distant. (Just a short jaunt by 
jet plane). The only reason dependent 
medical care was refused was because I am a 
Coast Guardsman. Why the discrimination? 
Oh, I know the hospitals, at times, cry 
they do not have the personnel to handle 
us, but at the same instant, they will ad- 
mit Navy dependents, If the personnel short- 
age is that acute, why not first come, first 
served? 

If Headquarters is still 
the low 


puzzled about 
reenlistments in the 
Coast Guard let them investigate this one 


percentage of 


problem more thoroughly. It won't cause 
a flood of reenlistments but I am sure the 


percentage would rise a little if we got 
better care or at least a little consideration. 

If the Army Recruiters offer me so much 
as PFC when I talk to them after I finish 
this hitch, I will start up the ladder again. 
In doing this I will lose 10 years seniority 
but I will gain treatment for my family 
when it is direly needed. In the Army you 
are practically assured of dependent care at 
one of their hospitals regardless of location 
of your base, and the distance to a hospital 
is not 1300 miles. 

(Editor’s Note: All of us are aware of 
the fact that there is insufficient medical 
care for dependents of men serving in the 
Coast Guard. Headquarters is aware of this 
situation, but we must remind our readers 
that Headquarters has no authority to ap- 
propriate national funds. Headquarters must 
operate within the limitations of the funds 
provided each year. If sufficient funds were 
available o the Coast Guard, we know that 
appropriate hospitals would be built this 
very day in numerous places throughout the 
nation where they are sadly needed by 
families of Coast Guardsmen. One thing 
we would like to make clear,—Headquarters 
knows of this unpleasant and 
Headquarters is striving constantly to achieve 
the funds that will make it possible to correct 
this unfair situation.—E.L.) 


situation, 





Old Timer Says There Is Much 
Laxity In Performance Of Duty 

I don’t believe I have missed an issue 
of the Magazine since the first issue came 





common 


stoek 





This advertisement is neither an offering to sell nor a 
solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
This offering is made only by the prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


90,000 shares of 


Class “A” 


par value $1.00 
Price $10.00 per share 


GENERAL SERVICES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


General Services Life Insurance Co., Dept. GSL-1 
910 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


<ENICE* PROTECTION 
Ce./ Va 
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want to start missing 
them now. Many changes have occurred in 
the service since then, in fact so many that 


out, so wouldn't 


we old timers of the Station Branch feel out 
of place around a station now. In _ the 
olden days we took a lot of pride in the 
maintenance of our equipment and buildings; 
also in the training of the personnel in the 
use of such equipment when needed. 

Now it disappointing to 
visit a station unit and see the beach ap- 
paratus drill pole standing out like a sore 
thumb, not even deserving of a coat of paint, 
let alone having a projectile and line shot 
over it, and a man landed in a Beach Ap- 


sure is most 


paratus Drill. In our day we took pride in 
accomplishing this feat in three minutes or 
less; bet now at most stations they couldn't 
do it in twenty-three minutes. 

I recently visited a station unit, and 
prowled through the entire building on a 
Sunday afternoon before I found one man 
lying in his bunk listening to the radio, 
besides the man on look out watch, and he 
was dressed in dungarees. Never like that 
in our day! 

Found my service career most interesting 
for 35% years, and never regretted making 
it a career, but one can hardly preach that 
to the youngsters today. They want too 
much for too little effort. 

Best regards to all hands. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Name Withheld by Editor) 





Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
eager to correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 

JAY E. BOSS, JR., EN3, Thimble Shoal 
Light Station, Box 8206, Ocean View 
Station, Norfolk 3, Va. (2nd or 9th 
District) 

JAMES C. ALGER, BM3, Charlevoix, 
Mich. (3rd or 5th District, prefer Bal- 
timore or Washington) 

ARTHUR W. TROG, SN, C.O.T.P., 
USCG, Sabine, Tex. (2nd or 9th Dis- 
trict, prefer St. Louis, Mo.) 

SMITH SHOEMAKE, SK2, CG Garage 8 
Engine Repair Shop, 219-4lst St., 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. (2nd or 8th Dis- 
trict) 

WARREN H. McNEAL, JR., SN (QM), 
and ORREN C. STRAUGHAN. JR., 
SN, both of CGC MENDOTA, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. (Anywhere in Virginia or 
Md.) ; 

WILLIAM J. GAHARA, SNBM, WAL 
511, CG Base, Wood’s Hole, Mass. (Any 
duty in or around Michigan) 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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brand new world 


As a major development in its program of advanced design, Martin has expanded 
its operations into the field of atomic power. 

This means that a top team of scientists, physicists and engineers is now ready at 
Martin to carry on a strategic long-range program in the application of nuclear 
energy tO weapons systems development. 

Yesterday, Martin took the lead in recognizing the importance of electronics, inte- 
grating this new science into its operations with engineering and development 
facilities second to none in the industry. 

Today, the horizonless science of nuclear power has been added—again ahead of 
the calendar. 

And tomorrow you can expect Martin to develop techniques for harnessing the 
potential of each new science to come. 

You will hear more about Martin! 


Ge ee. SRS 
MVE ZA Fe Te 


BALTIMORE: MARYLAND 
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WECENTLY, the re-enlistment rate 

for men who have just com- 
pleted their first enlistment has been 
running around 3 per cent. This 
situation is appalling, and, as an 
ex-enlisted man who has_ been 
through the mill, I would like to 
have a talk about it with you men, 
particularly those of you who are 
nearing the completion of your first 
hitch. 


There are valid reasons both for 
and against choosing the Service as 
a career. The more common of the 
arguments for re-enlistment are, or 
should be, well known to you, and 
I shall not repeat those pertaining 
to pay, allowances, medical atten- 
tion, and retirement features. The 
Hook Commission, which made the 
recommendations forming the basis 
for the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, endeavored to evaluate these 
items and to arrive at a total com- 
pensation which is roughly equal to 
that for simliar skills and respon- 
sibilities in private industry. Sub- 
sequent readjustments in the nation- 
al economic structure have worked 
to the detriment of the Servicemen 
so that, as of today, he is underpaid 
in comparison with his civilian 
counterpart. Also, in my own opin- 
ion, the Hook Commission erred in 
so far as the Coast Guard and pre- 
sumably the Navy also, is concerned, 
in that the pay of the non-rated 
man was fixed too high and the pay 
of the petty officer too low. Today, 
I believe, the non-rated man is re- 
ceiving a just compensation, and the 
petty officer is considerably under- 
paid. Presumably Congress will 
ultimately make a readjustment in 
Service pay scales. 


For the purposes of this discus- 
sion, we will assume that we are 
asking you to make an economic 
sacrifice in choosing the Service for 
a career. There are several valid rea- 
sons favoring a Service career which 
are seldom brought out, and which 
should be decisive to the type of 
man we want and must have for 


our petty officers. The reason for 
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A Service Career 


By Captain W. C. HOGAN 


* 


this article is to present the most im- 
portant of these arguments for your 
consideration. 


Before man had progressed in 
civilization to a point where he had 
started to record his doings, he lived 
mainly by hunting. When large 
game was located the tribe hunted 
in packs, taking orders from the 
mightiest hunter of the tribe. When 
game was killed, in the absence of 
any method of preserving food. the 
whole carcass had to be consumed 
quickly or it became spoiled. There 
was more than enough for everyone, 
and all of the tribe feasted. When 
game could not be found, everyone 
went hungry. That was commun- 
ism, and in such a primitive society 
it worked quite satisfactorily. 


However, when it was discovered 
that land could be cultivated and 
made to produce an abundant sup- 
ply of edible grain, the system failed 
to work quite so well. When the 
man who worked the hardest re- 
ceived no more grain than the loafer, 
his incentive soon disappeared. Pro- 
duction fell dangerously low, and, 
to meet the situation, the tribe de- 
creed that each man shou'd keep the 
grain which he produced. Thus 
private property came into being, 
and communism, as a system of 
social organization, became out- 
moded. 


Many thousands of years later, 
Karl Marx, pondering over the poor 
working conditions of factory labor 
in the mid 19th century, decided it 
would be a wonderful thing if all 
men shared alike. Realizing that 


those who had property would not 
willingly give it up, Marx called 
upon the propertyless to revolt and 
take the property by force. This call 
"yas contained in the ‘““Communist 
Manifesto.”’ 

Of course, Marx realized that 
society coud not exist indefinitely 
on the property which had been ac- 
cumulated in the past, so he and his 
associate Engels advanced a whole 
system of social organization. Their 
svstem is summed up in the motto 
‘From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs.” This 
has a delightfully idealistic sound, 
but let us examine it a bit. 

Who is to determine just what 
line of endeavor the individual shall 
follow, obviously someone must, or 
we might have a whole nation en- 
gaged in producing dolls, or but- 
tonhooks. So the government was 
assigned the function of deciding 
just what kind of work each citizen 
vould do. 

The next question was how to 
‘nsure that each man produced ac- 
cording to his ability. If the deter- 
mination were left solely to the in- 
dividual, he might decide that his 
ability was limited indeed. So the 
government, under the Marxian 
system, was to take on the function 
of deciding how much work each 
citizen was capable of doing and of 
punishing him if he failed to do it. 


The last question posed by our 
simplified statement of Communist 
ideology is how to prevent each man 
from exaggerating his needs and tak- 
ing more than his fair share. Marx 
also assigned this duty to govern- 
ment, to determine how much each 
c'tizen needed for his living and to 
supply his needs. 

Now Iet us state the answers to 
the question posed by Communist 
ideology, substituting the word 
“Master” for “government”, and 
the word “‘slave’’ for ‘‘citizen.’’ The 
master decides what kind of work 
each slave shall do. The master de- 
cides how much work each slave 
shall do and punishes him if he fails 
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to do it. The master decides how 
much each slave needs to live and 
supplies that quantity of goods to 
him. 


These, I believe, are the basic 
statements covering the theory of 
operation of any slave plantation, 
and constitute the reason why we 
can so justifiably refer to any Com- 
munist dominated nation as a slave 
state. 


The Communists have announced 
that they are determined to obtain 
control of the whole world, as they 
put it at one of their Comintern 
meetings, ‘by subversion if possible, 
by armed conquest if necessary.” 
Fantastic though it may sound, they 
mean exactly what they say; and, 
indeed, they have been successful in 
capturing a number of nations. At 
present international communism is 
held in check solely because the gen- 
eral staff of the USSR cannot 
guarantee victory in a war with the 
United States, and the rulers of the 
Soviet empire know that further 
aggression will start that war. 


So far as size, population, and 
national resources are concerned, the 
Communists are stronger than we 
are. Our superiority lies in our pro- 
ductive ability, and in the military 
power which we are able to generate 
through that productive ability. 


Our factories have been built up 
to such a great extent that our own 
natural resources cannot supply 
enough raw materials for our indus- 
try. These needed raw materials are 
drawn from all the free nations 
throughout the world. They must 
be transported to America by ships 
and handled over our waterfront 
facilities. 


Also, having great military forces 
would not deter the Communists 
from aggression unless these forces 
could be sent to the places where 
they were needed. Here again, we 
find that our vessels and waterfront 
facilities are vitally important. 


The VU. S. Coast Guard, in all 
of its phases, exists mainly to pro- 
tect and regulate the sea commerce 
of the United States. Port Security, 
for example, has the function of 
furnishing direct protection to vessels 
and waterfront facilities in our great 
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ports from potential saboteurs. 
Every Communist in the United 
States has foresworn his American 
allegiance and takes his orders from 
Russia: he is thus a potential sabo- 
teur. 


The Coast Guard takes its place 
with other armed forces in defend- 
ing the nation when war comes, but 
in this cold war period, it has ex- 
traordinary responsibility for the 
safety of the nation by reason of its 
duties relating to the protection of 
sea-borne commerce and to guard 
vessels and facilities against sabot- 
age. 


It is essential to the welfare of the 
country that the Coast Guard main- 
tain a high degree of efficiency. This 
it cannot do, unless a_ reasonable 
proportion of the capable young men 
who are finishing their first enlist- 
ment decide to stay on to become 
petty officers. Ability, maturitv and 
experience are necessary qualifica- 
tions for our enlisted leaders. We 
must have capable petty officers, 
and they come only from men who 
reenlist. 

We have assumed that a certain 
amount of financial sacrifice is in- 
herent in a service career. To coun 


teract that argument is the fact that 
there is no other way in which most 
of you can contribute so effectively 
to the greatest cause in human his- 
tory. If the will of God calls for the 
continued evolution of mankind, 
the Kremlin has taken a_ stand 
against the intent of destiny. For six 
thousand years, by the slow and 
painful process of evolution man has 
struggled up from Communistic 
savagery, to a point where he stands 
on the threshold of a new era of un- 
limited power and magnificence 
never before imagined. These olli- 
garchs of the Kremlin would turn 
back the clock of history and throw 
civilization into a savagery from 
which it would take millenniums to 
re-evolve. The man who reenlists is 
standing up to be counted among 
those who believe in freedom, per- 
sonal, occupational, religious, and 
political; he is announcing to the 
world that he is willing to make 
personal contributions to the main- 
tenance of these freedoms. 


I urge that when you sum up the 
arguments for and against re-enlist- 
ing that you consider among the 
former the fact that your Service and 
your country need you. 
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Worthy of Study 


All 


There Is To Know 


About Life Insurance 


By GEORGE ZAVADIL, CLU 


A’ . THERE IS TO KNOW about Life Insurance will not 

be found here—nor in any article, book or library. 
The subject is far too complex and continues to add 
new facets each year. Rather, this is an attempt to give 
you in a short space, and a few minutes, the funda- 
mentals, and to help you understand this ‘‘product”’ 
which tends to confuse as it benefits. At the close, I 
will give you a brief rundown on who shouldn’t buy 
Life Insurance—at the risk of being run out of the 
lodge. 

From time to time Life Insurance comes in for some 
rough handling due to misunderstanding by the public 
and because of the unscrupulous tactics of a few com- 
panies and agents. However, you cannot condemn the 
industry any more than you would want the public 





During the past six months, this magazine has received 
in increasing number of questions dealing with the subject 
of insurance and retirement benefits. We think the retire- 
ment benefits are fairly well known, but there is a great 

1 of misunderstanding and a great deal of confusion 

lative to the subject of insurance. The pay of the Service- 
man is not so great that he can afford to invest in insurance 
that does not give him the protection he is seeking for 
himself, his wife, and his children In order to shed more 
light upon the subject of insurance and its benefits, we 
have obtained the professional services of Mr 


George 
Zavadil, an expert in the insurance field 


Mr idil served in the Coast Guard Reserve in World 
War II, enlisting in January, 1942, and later being pro- 
moted to rank of warrant officer and later to commissioned 


After leaving the Coast Guard, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, he graduated as an accountant from Johns Hopkins 
University. This magazine feels that it is particularly for- 
tunate to be able to make use of the services of Mr. Zavadil. 
Our readers are invited to submit their questions dealing 


with the subject of insurance to Mr. George Zavadil, in 
care of this magazine. 
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to condemn every man who follows the sea because of 
the wild tales they’ve heard about sailors. 

There are three important factors in the purchase 
of your Life Insurance; (1) The Company, (2) The 
Policy, and (3) The Agent. Let’s take them in that 
order. 

THE COMPANY: How many companies do you 
think are actively engaged in soliciting your Life Insur- 
ance? Most of us can name five or six, and you'd 
probably guess at a “‘couple of hundred.’’ Actually 
there are over 800, offering a tremendous variety of 
policies, and services, the latter being taken for granted. 
Competition of this type is good for you and for the 
industry. You can rest assured that no one is going to 
establish a monopoly or that any group will be able 
to control rates, dividends, etc., in an industry so alive 
and dynamic. Your problem is ‘“‘How can [ tell if the 
Company I am considering is all right?’’ Few of us 
are financial experts, and yet we are all concerned with 
the financial condition of the company we have in 
mind. Does it have adequate cash reserves, safely 
invested, to meet all contingencies? What about mor- 
tality—not only is it favorable at this moment, but 
has the company taken a beating in the past because 
of its underwriting or risk appraisal policies? How does 
its cost of doing business, investment income, etc., 
stack up against a financial yardstick? And 800 Com- 
panies!! Do I have to check up on all of them, and 
how would I go about it anyway? Naturally you 
wouldn’t check up on al! of them——check the one you 
are interested in, or in which you are being asked to 
buy—that’s the most important one for you. 

The writer, an accountant himself, has many times 
been stumped by the complex reports of a complex 
industry. You want to get down to the ones that are 
important to you, and as quickly as possible. You 
probably aren’t interested in the fact the ‘‘Gotrocks 
Life’’ expanded its business 75% last year because 
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those figures can be misleading. for instance: The 
Company may have had only $10,000 in force last 
year and sold $7,500 more this year. The percentage 
is tremendous compared with the company with 
$200,000,000 in force that adds another 100 million 
to it! The latter company only increased its insurance 
50“ —percentage-wise it didn’t make as good a show- 
ing, did it? These comparisons mean nothing to you 
but they can make splashy headlines. 

Let’s get at the facts, just the facts, please. Although 
there are at least a half dozen financial reports concern- 
ing life insurance company activities, the author, and 
I believe, most insurance men, consider Best’s Life 
Insurance Reports, the financial ‘‘bib'e’’ of our indus- 
try. It gives an actual recommendation for each com- 
pany, or it completely skips the recommendation. 
These recommendations are explained in the ‘‘preface”’ 
and could be considered as ranging from the top rating 
to the lowest, but stil! acceptable rating. Jf there is no 
rating at all, you're on your own. If you have any 
doubts about the company you are thinking about, 
ask the agent to let you see Best’s. It’s a pretty bulky 
book to carry in a briefcase, but he can bring it along 
next time you get together with him—and before you 
pay out that cold, hard cash. 

Since Best’s usually does not recommend any com- 
pany not five years or more in business, I may be 
accused of making it tough for the struggling young 
company. That may be, but I'd rather it was the com- 
pany instead of a struggling young Coast Guard man. 

THE POLICY: This won’t be easy because there 
are dozens of policies offered by hundreds of companies 

each of them to fill a specific requirement. Which 
one for you? Here you will have to rely pretty much 
on the agent. There are three basic types of Life Insur- 
ance policies to consider; Term, Life, and Endowment. 

Term insurance is just what the name implies. It 
insures for the period of years indicated in the title. 
There are 5-, 10-, 15-, 20-year term policies, Term to 
65, etc. You are probably most familier with the NSLI 
Term Insurance which was ‘‘5-Year Level Premium 
Term.” This meant that for 5 years the premium 
stayed the same, rising thereafter to the premium based 
on the age when the 5 years expired. There was no 
cash value (although in some types of term insurance 
there may be) and if you didn’t die in that period it was 
like owning auto insurance without having an acci- 
dent. You don’t know whether to be glad or sad. This 
can be further broken down into ‘“‘Participating’’ 
(Par) or ‘“‘Non-Participating’’ (Non-Par) insurance. 
Participating meaning you receive a dividend back after 
a certain length of time, based on mortality, earnings, 
and cost of doing business. Non-participating means 
you have no dividend due you, but you probably paid 
a lower premium for your policy and theoretically, you 
received a “‘guaranteed dividend in advance.” 

Life Insurance calls for a higher premium than 
term insurance because the contract guarantees that the 
premium will not continually increase as you get older, 
and it may cease at a certain time before your death 
as in a 20 Pay Life. Ordinary Life or Whole Life as it 
is sometimes called, is based on your paying premiums 
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throughout your lifetime. However, you can always 
stop and take full possession to a portion of the policy 
as ‘‘Paid up’ insurance. This can be both Par or Non- 
Par, depending upon your choice. 

Endowment Insurance places the emphasis on the 
savings angle. It is most frequently associated with 
parents setting up education funds. This guarantees 
that whether the father lives or dies, the money will be 
ready at the exact time set up years in advance. You 
agree to pay in a certain premium for a given number 
of years with the knowledge that if you live you get 
the money back either in lump sum or as a monthly 


income for a certain number of years or for life, or 
“better half’’ and the children get the money 
you weren't around to bring home. 


> se the 


I have always been a booster of the plan calling 
for the purchase of Life Insurance by the young man, 
family man or otherwise. It more readily fits into his 
budget and he can a.most always expand it into endow 
ment in later years if he has the money. Most impor 
tant of all, it earns money at the same proportionate 
rate as does the endowment without requiring the large 
outiay that may limit you to buying $2,000 or $5,000 
when you should buy $5,000 or $10,000 Life instead. 
Don't put off buying Life Insurance because you can’t 
afford endowment insurance any more than you would 
put off buying a car because you can’t afford a Cadillac. 
Getting back to Life Insurance in general, you will be 
contacted by agents who may be equipped with ‘‘Flit- 
craft,”’ or “‘Little Gem,’’ or some other comparative 
analysis books. These are designed to give you the run- 
down on the premiums, interest rates paid on proceeds, 
and a “‘cost’’ of insurance with the company you are 
looking at. Most of the cost analysis is shown as the 
‘‘20-Year History,” since hindsight is always better 
than foresight. While the facts shown are considered 
correct, the interpretation put upon them by the agent 
sometimes may not be equally so. My pet peeve has 
always been the agent who compares the policy in 
which you put $20 a year, with the one in which you 
put $25 a year. The end result in very black type is 
true—if you will take the difference of premium, etc., 
and interpret the facts from that standpoint. Most of 
the time, however, you may not be thinking that far 
ahead and ‘“‘Gotrocks Life’’ comes home a winner. 
There's nothing wrong with such comparisons, I’ve 
used them myself when called upon, but I think you 
should compare all the factors. After all, an apple and 
a peach are both fruit, but there the similarity ends. 
Make sure you understand what ‘‘Net Cost’”’ 
means. 

THE AGENT: “And the last shall be first,’’ is the 
way I feel about it. In the final analysis you will prob- 
ably wind up buying from the agent, because he repre 
sents the company. If you like him, have confidence 
in him, think he knows his business (that’s a tough 
one to find out), you will probably buy what he is 
proposing. It isn’t as easy as selecting a doctor or law 
yer, because Life Insurance agents in most states are 
very easily licensed, sometimes just by proving they can 
read and write. Recently, Esquire Magazine ran an 
article on Life Insurance which had this to say about 
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choosing an agent. “‘As for agents, you certainly can 
rely on the capacity of anyone who has a Chartered 
Life Underwriters degree, though this is not to say that 
without such rating he may not be equally capable. 
Kown as C.L.U.’s, these are the top professional ex- 
perts in the field. They're still salesmen, mind you, but 
they are a far cry from some less well-trained agents, 
who will too often push anything down your throat 
to get a commission.” 

Because of the great activity of Life Insurance men 
at recruiting or receiving stations, many Commanding 
Officers are in a quandry as to whether to permit the 
solicitation of these men or not. As one of the frater- 
nity, I certainly believe Life Insurance agents should 
be allowed to talk with anyone showing an interest. 
On the other hand, I have seen many abuses of the 
privilege extended by the C.O.’s. “Captive audiences”’ 
have been ruled out because of these abuses and much 
has been lost by both sides. I have personally seen poli- 
cies offered by some companies that would require a 
sea lawyer to interpret. and with a premium out of all 
proportion to what the man could pay. Sure, the value 
may have been there, but the buyer was out of his 
class and the agent was getting fat on the deal. Most 
of these BTO’s (Big Time Operators) concentarte on 
the enlisted man, perhaps with the thought that they 
haven't had time to get the word from the officers con- 
cerning the various government benefits payable to 
their families. If these servicemen will take into con- 
sideration that the U. S. Government will pay to their 
wives a monthly compensation ranging from $87 for 
a widow alone, and $150 with two children, plus $29 
for additional child, they may better resist the unscru- 
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pulous agent. Add to this Social Security benefits 
earned while in the service, paying the wife up to $128 
a month in addition to the V.A. and you can see the 
need may be gone. In fact, the widow may actually 
receive far more than the man himself was bringing 
home, since at this time, there is also paid a gratuity of 
$92.90 a month for 10 years. Some of the new men 
may have the means to afford additional insurance, 
really afford it, and to these I certainly say go ahead 
and get it while you are young and without war clauses. 
At this writing, I know of no reputable outfit that will 
insert a war clause in your policies up to $10,000, at 
least. 

Shortly after World War II a little town in England 
held an affair to honor an American who had given 
much money to rebuild it. The English press covered 
the story with a headline reading something like this, 
“Ipswich grateful to Succor.’’ The American was fit 
to be tied until he found out that “‘succor’’ and 
‘“‘sucker’’ were not the same at all. You can be either 
when it comes to buying Life Insurance from the 
wrong company, the wrong agent and at the wrong 
time. Better check your spelling. 





A Prayer For Humanity 


O God, our help for ages past, our hope for years to come, 
Guard the sailors on the ships and guide them safely home. 
While some in line of duty give their lives in freedom’s cause, 
May we for them still carry on nor falter, slack nor pause. 
Lest we forget their deeds unsung, may we the humbler be, 
And serve our country faithfully, like toilers of the sea. 











Se 


With a picturesque yet deadly iceberg seemingly sailing alongside her, the Cutter Westwinp is shown as she makes her way north 
toward Weather Station Alert. The deadly part of icebergs is that only approximately one-eighth of their total mass shows above the 
surface of the water. In 1912, 1.517 lives were lost when the liner TITANIC collided with an iceberg in the North Atlantic. 
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On November 18, 1953, at Jim Creek, 
state of Washington, the world’s most 
powerful transmitter went on the air. 


Admiral Robert B. Carney, Chief of 


Naval Operations, dictated a message to 
all U. S. Naval units. Brigadier General 
David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board 
of RCA, operated the key. A new era 
of instant communication to any point 
in the world—had opened up. 

‘Big Jim,” as the transmitter is called, 
uses a giant antenna which stretches 


Tapping out the message 
heard ’round the world 


between 3,000-foot mountains. Its 
1,200,000-watt output is 22 times more 
powerful than the biggest commercial 
radio station in the world. 

That’s how “Big Jim’s” messages get 
through the worst magnetic storm con- 
ditions to reach units in the air, on land, 
on sea—and submarines below the sur- 
face —anywhere in the world! 

For six years RCA has been working 
closely with the Navy on the design and 
engineering of “Big Jim.” These same 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION 


RCA engineering facilities are available 
to your branch of service for develop- 
ment, design and production of complete 
communication and electronic systems 
of all kinds. 

RCA Field Engineers, located through- 
out the world, are always available for 
consultation. Or call or write direct to 
the GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT, Engi- 
neering Products Division, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Building 15-4, 
Camden, New Jersey. 


CAMDEN, N.J. 











Reserve Ti raining 


You Get What You Train! 


c IS USUALLY the enlisted man 

who runs around feeling like a 
motherless child; but when it comes 
to the subject of training, it is the 
officer (reserve) who seems to be 
“getting the short end of the stick.” 
Any neglect of training can be seri- 
ous. But, when you stop to consider 
that just about every man in the 
Coast Guard either has served or 
will serve under a reserve officer, 
then the inadequacies in reserve offi- 
cers’ training become doubly serious. 
They become a problem of concern 
to all hands—not just the reserve 
officers. 


For a perfect illustration of the 
inadequacies to which I refer, I need 
look no further than the training 
program of my own organized re- 
serve unit. Since my release from 
active duty, roughly a year ago, I 
have given approximately forty-five 
lectures to classes of enlisted men. 
How many lectures have I received 
in return? Zero! 


Now someone is bound to say, 
“Don’t officers learn by preparing 
lectures for enlisted men?’ I will 
agree that to a limited extent this is 
true. But, in general, I believe that 
the training needs of officers and of 
enlisted men (particularly of non- 
rated enlisted men) are not the same. 
Lectures of the following type, for 
example, would not be well suited 
for a group of seamen apprentices; 
“Written Reports Required From 
CO’s of 83-Footers,” “‘Duties of 
Custodians of Registered Publica- 
tions,’ ‘‘Advanced Seamanship: 
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Uses of Ground Tackle in Emer- 
gency Ship Handling,”’ ‘‘Sonar Con- 
ning Procedures During Multiple 
Ship Attacks,”’ etc. 


Someone else might comment, 
“Well, if reserve officers are so pro- 
foundly interested in improving 
their professional knowledge, why 
don't they take out a mass of cor- 
respondence courses?’’ The answer 
to this is simple. Correspondence 
courses may be an excellent supple- 
ment to training, but they are a 
pathetic substitute for training. If 
they were an effective substitute, 
then the entire organized reserve 
program would be unnecessary. Re- 
serve personnel could just sit home 
and turn in lessons. Having been, 
among other things, an educational 
officer for almost two years, and 
having struggled through four 
courses myself, I can appreciate their 
value. But, no correspondence course 
can replace a good series of lectures, 
demonstrations, and practical exer- 
cises (especially when the series is 
being given by men who have actu- 
ally been doing the job they are try- 
ing to teach). 


In a rather desperate attempt to 
provide for at least a minimum 
amount of officer training, various 
officers of my home town unit, in- 
cuding myself, tried to set up a 
series of ‘‘Officer Seminars.” This 
experimental program was simple. 
One officer was to prepare an infor- 
mal lecture each week. This lecture 
was to be given during the last 
forty minutes of each Thursday 


night drill. Any officer who was not 
otherwise occupied (with lectures or 
administrative duties- was to attend 
on a voluntary basis. The lectures, 
which were really more like discus- 
sion groups were to touch on every- 
thing from ‘“‘How to Run a Ship's 
Exchange” to ‘“‘How to Supervise 
an Explosive Loading Detachment.” 
One officer, who was strong on gun- 
nery, even devised some plans for 
drills on the 5’, 3°’, and 40mm gun 
mounts that are available at our in- 
stallation. 


Though this program seemed 
great in theory, it got off to a most 
anemic start. The whole problem 
was the lack of officers with the free 
time to participate. With the CO, 
XO, supply officer, and the training 
officer snowed-under with paper 
work, and the OD and three instruc- 
tors tied up full time; the seminars 
degenerated to groups of about four. 
By the greater delegation of duties 
to senior petty officers, we had hoped 
we might be able to nurse the pro- 
gram back to health, but a few 
weeks ago the final blow was admin- 
istered. The training officer an- 
nounced the initiation of three addi- 
tional wheels of training (requiring, 
of course, three additional full time 
instructors). The officers’ seminar 
series died a horrible death. 


With this program in the trash 
heap, what happens to officer pro- 
ficiency? Speaking for myself, I can 
predict a discouraging prognosis. 
Each week, more and more of the 
knowledge that was so painfully 
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acquired while on active duty slips 
away and little is accumulated to 
replace it. The rules of the road be- 
come dim in my mind. The steps 
involved in celestial navigation 
problems grow hazy. I can’t seem to 
remember how I used to work out 
some of the more complicated ma- 
nuevering board problems, etc., etc. 
As the next years pass, and my 
professional know-how dwindles 
to that possessed by a relatively 
green Ensign, what’s to happen? 
Just this: my precedent number, 
R-2532, will shove me in line for 
promotion to full lieutenant. 

Being a reasonably ethical indi- 
vidual, I could never accept a pro- 
motion under such circumstances. 
My personal standards concerning 
the rank of lieutenant are simple. 
The day I decide I am qualified to 
command a small cutter of the 125- 
foot class, is the day I'll decide that 
I have the right to accept two full 
stripes. Considering the present sta- 
tus of reserve officer training, that 
day may be a long time in coming. 

So far I have said nothing about 
the OCS program. There are two 
reasons for this. First, while most 
improvements in the organized re- 
serve program would require only 
administrative changes, im- 
provements in the OCS 
would require expenditures of 
funds. And, there is no use ta'king 
about the uses of something you 
just don’t have. Second, an adequate 
discussion of the OCS program, 
touching on its weaknesses, strong 
points, and its general need for ex- 
pansion, would double the size of 
this article. (By expansion, I do not 
mean the same training for more 
men, but more training per man.- 

Now the fact that a poorly 
trained officer will tend to perform 
poorly is pretty well recognized. 
And, the fact that he will tend to 
give substandard training to his men 
is also generally accepted. (A gun- 
nery officer fresh out of OCS can 
hardly lecture a GM1 on the main- 
tenance of a 5°38 without making 
an ass out of himself!) But, few 
persons seem to realize the tremen- 
dous amount of damage that is 
caused by the psychological by- 
products of inadequate officer train- 
ing. 

These psychological by-products 


most 


program 
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may be grouped into two general 
classes. The first class is composed 
of what you might call the “‘top- 
heavy’ emotions. A top-heavy emo- 
tion is an awkward feeling that 
comes over an officer when he begins 
to realize that some of his men know 
more about his job than he does. 
It’s that feeling that maybe he’s 
Wearing more stripes than he knows 
how to handle! These emotions, 
when systematized, can develop into 
a full grown “‘inferiority complex.”’ 
An officer with an inferiority com- 
plex makes a pathetic leader. 


The second class of psychological 
by-products that plagues the half- 
trained officer can be called the ‘‘ulcer 
producers.’ They come in the form 
of vague feelings of impending dis- 
aster. When an officer decides that 
he knows -what doing 


he’s only 


about half the time, he begins t 
sense that sooner or later he is going 
to make a serious mistake—a mis- 
take that may 
worse yet, kill or cripple some of his 
men. An officer filled these 


fears will tend to become a worrier. 


ruin his career, or 


with 


If his worries persist, in time they 


to 
i 


"* 


alll 


\ ‘ d..-0 


| 


entire personality; and, then we 
will begin to twist and distort his 
have a man with an “‘anxiety com- 
plex.’’ An officer with an anxiety 
complex (resulting from, and con- 
cerning his duties) will have one 
fervent desire: separation from the 
Service. To the gentlemen who 
wonder why so few reserve officers 
have attempted to ship over after 
the completion of their contracts, I 
recommend the study of psychology 
(not for all the answers, but at 
least for some). 

In concluding, I want to clarify 
one point. I am not trying to indi- 
that enlisted training deserves 
‘ less time, effort, or emphasis. 
(Nor have I meant to give the im- 
pression that existing facilities for 
enlisted training are completely ade- 
I have merely tried to show 
why it is so desperately important 
that officer training be given more 
time, effort, and emphasis. An offi- 
cers performance usually affects the 
efficiency and morale of an 
division (or even an entire 
mand). His training is not a matter 
to be brushed over lightly. Any 
neglect of it could prove disastrous. 


cate 


quate. ) 


entire 
com- 


ell 


At a recent luncheon held during the annual meeting of the Coast Guard Affairs Subcom- 
mittee of the Naval Affairs Committee, Reserve Officers Association, Under Secretary of 
the Interior, Clarence A. Davis, presented honorary commissions of Admiral of the Nebraska 
Navy to the Commandant of the Coast Guard, Vice Admiral Alfred C. Richmond, Captain 
George A. Knudsen, Chief, Reserve Division, and Lt. Commander Walter K. Handy, Chair- 
man of the Coast Guard Affairs Subcommittee of ROA. 

The commissions in the “cornhusker fleet” were presented on behalf of Governor Robert 
B. Crosby, of Nebraska, in an after-luncheon ceremony at the Washington Hotel, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


O.—Do I rate the privelege of wearing two Korean 
in May. 1954, 
when we pulled a single patrol and did not make port 
in Japan. (R.P.T.). 

A.—No one is entitled to wear two ribbons of the 
same kind. You probably have in mind the ribbons re- 
presenting the United Nations Service Medal and the 
Korean Service Medal. 

To this date the GRESHAM (WAVP-384) has 
been credited with the above medals only for service 
from 4 to 25 January 1953. 

You should apply to your commanding officer for 


any further information. 
oK 5 *K 


ribbons? I was on station ‘Victor 


O.—Can Headquarters favor me with the addresses 
of Donald K. Robinson, QM3 and Andrew Kempa, 
GM2? 

A.—Donald K. (279-248) quarter- 
master, third class, is now attached to the Coast Guard 
Cutter YAKUTAT (WAVP-380), New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

Andrew Kempa, Jr. 


Robinson 


(284-551), gunner’s mate, 
second class, was discharged from the Coast Guard 5 
August 1953. His address subsequent to discharge is 
shown as 291] Coal Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


* 


Q.—I realize that perhaps I am shifting my own 
\blem onto the shoulders of responsible 
officers at Headquarters, but I trust that these officers 
will give a moment’s consideration to my problem. 
I am a retired man and I am in receipt of information 
about the Career Compensation Act of 1949 which 
lists three ( separate sums of pay to which I might 
be entitled. However, I am frankly confused by the 
technicalities of this dectston, and I would greatly ap- 
prectate it tf Headquarters would advise me about which 
pay status would be to my greater advantage. (F.M J.). 

A.—It would be to your advantage to elect to receive 
Retired Pay under Computation “‘B”’ of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. Your retired pay would 
then be computed as fo lows: $205.80 x 60% of dis- 
$123.48 plus 4% equals 
$128.41 per month, tax free. 


personal pr 


ability equals increase 


Q.—I would like to learn tf my request for transfer 
to the 14th Coast Guard District is on file at Head- 
(F.L.D.). 
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guarters. 


A.—Yes, your request is on file. 
+ * * 

Q.—I would very much Itke to learn my standing 
on the eligibility list for future retirement. (W.B.S.). 

A.—You are number 52 on the list. 

x * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the last 

known address of James J. Fachho., AD2? 
—(D.C.M.) 

A.—James Joseph Fachko (280-330) aviation 
machinist’s mate, second class (provisional), is now 
attached to the U. S. Coast Guard Air Station, Winter 
Is'and, Salem, Massachusetts. 

* * * 

Q.—I would ltke to be favored with the present 
mailing address of Lt. Alfred J. Tatman (3718) 

A.—tLt. Alfred J. Tatman may be addressed as 
follows: Lt. Alfred J. Tatman (3718), USCG, c/o 
U. S. Coast Guard Air Detachment, Navy No. 138, 
c/o F.P.O., New York, N. Y. 

* + * 

Q.—At the present time, I have fourteen (14) years 
of service. | would like to know tf during the next six 
(6) years of my career I maintain 4.0 conduct, will my 
general conduct average entitle me to the custormary 
10% additional retirement pay? —(R.C.) 


A.—If you maintain an average of 4.0 in conduct 
for the next six vears your mark in conduct will be 
sufficiently high to entitle you to the additional 10% 
retirement pay under the 20-year Retirement Law. 

* *« x 

Q.—Can Headquarters supply information that 
would acquaint retired men with any opportunities that 
exist for free military sea transportation insofar as re- 
tired members of the Coast Guard are concerned? T here 
are many conflicting rumors about this subject at my, 
unit. 

A.—Retired members and dependents when ac- 
companied by the member are entitled to transportation 
via MSTS (Military Sea Transportation Service) 
vesse!s on space-available basis only. Space available, 
means space not required by a Military Agency and 
wou d otherwise sail unused. At the present when mem- 
bers retire, information concerning their entitlement in 
connection with this type of travel, is attached to their 
first retirement check. 

2 K *K 

OQ.—Can Headquarters supply me with the addresses 
of the following named men: Earle V. Sampson, Her- 
bert C. Hansen, Y NC, and Robert C. Myers, RDC? 

A.—There is a record of one Earle F, Sampson 
(115-721), boatswain’s mate, second class (L), who 
is now attached to the Farallon Island Light Station 
c/o Commander, Twelfth CG District, Room 903, 
U. S. Appraisers Building, 630 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco 26, Calif. It may be that this is the man in 
whom you are interested. 

Herbert C. Hansen, Jr., (201-923) yeoman, first 
class (provisional), is not attached to the Eighth CG 
District, Room 328, Custom House, New Orleans 16, 
Louisiana. 
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A search of the files fails to reveal a record of Robert 
C. Myers, RDC. If you will furnish Headquarters with 
additional pertinent information, another search will 
be made. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn if I am on the eligibility 
list for advancement to Warrant Officer. I took the 
examination in 1952, but have received no information 
about this matter. (D.D.V.). 

A.—Your name is not on the current eligibility list 
for advancement to warrant grade of Gunner. 

* + * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
that will help me arrive at a dectston about the amount 
of shipping-over pay that a second class petty officer ts 
entitled to? Also, tf a second class petty officer has} 
served beyond the continental limits of the U. S. A., 
will he be paid additional compensation when he re- 
enlists? 

A.—First: Reenlistment bonus is presently auth- 
orized by two sections of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended. If the member was on active duty 
on 16 July 1954 (date of enactment of P.L. 506), 
an election may be made as to which of the two sections 
the member desires his reenlistment bonus be computed. 
If he elects to be covered by Section 208 (this section 
added by P.L. 506, 16 July 1954), his bonus would 
be determined by the number of his reenlistment; 1.e., 
first, second, third, etc. While, on the other hand, if he 
elects to be covered by Section 207 (existing regula- 
tions), his bonus would be computed on the basis of 
years for which he reenlists; i.e., two, three, four or six. 
It is to be pointed out that on the basis of information 
furnished it is impossible to specifically answer the 
question asked. 

Second: A member receives no additional compensa- 
tion upon reenlistment due to service outside contin- 
ental U. S. 

5 * * 

Q.—On page 445 of the Coast Guardsman’s Manual 
there appears a picture entitled “‘Reporting Aboard.” 
After looking at this photo, I would like to be tn- 
formed it it ts proper for the OOD, the Quartermaster 
and a PO3 to return the salute of a seaman who ob- 
viously ts saluting the National Ensign as he reports 
aboard the ship for duty. 

A.—When first proofs were submitted for The 
Coast Guardsman’s Manual, the picture on page 445 
was noticed to be in error. However, no substitute could 
be made in time to meet printing deadlines, so the pic- 
ture was used despite its error. 

Article 20-2-4A of the Coast Guard Regulations 
states: ‘‘Each person in the Coast Guard, upon coming 
on board a ship of the Coast Guard, shall salute the 
national ensign if it is flying. He shall stop on reach- 
ing the upper platform of the accommodation ladder, 
or the shipboard end of the bow, face the national en- 
sign, and render the salute, after which he shall salute 
the officer of the deck. On leaving the ship, he shall 
render the salute in inverse order. The officer of the 
deck shall return both salutes in each case.” 

Thus, while the seaman in the picture salutes the na- 
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The Navy Mutual Aid Association 
oS ee 


IT IS your sympathetic, understanding, Wash- 
ington representative ready to assume the burden 
some details of procuring for your survivors all 
Government benefits to which they may be legally 
entitled. 


IT IS @ source of IMMEDIATE funds for your 
wife and children; funds which are wired or 
cabled AUTOMATICALLY anywhere in the world 
within hours after casualty is reported and without 
the requirement of prior request for payments. 

IT IS om organization with three-quarters of a 
century's experience in serving the needs of Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard officers and their 
dependents; a record without parallel in processing 
and “following through” on Government claims. 


$87,000,000 

$27,000,000 

Total Payments to Beneficiaries 
Since Organization 


Over $21.500.000.00 
Organized 1879 


Benefits in Force 
Assets 


Write for details to 


The Navy Mutual 
Aid Association 


Navy Department, 


Washington 25, D. C. 











tional ensign, it is proper for the OOD to return the 
salute, but improper for the Petty Officer of the Watch 
and the other enlisted man to return the salute. 

«< * * 

Q.—I would very much like to know where | stand 
on the eligibility list for the future retirement. Also, 
will I be entitled to the additional 10% pay for aood 
conduct? (M.J.S.). 


A.—You are number 257 on the eligibility list for 
20-year retirement. 


Your marks in conduct have been averaged, up to and 
including 22 November, 1949, date of your last reen- 
listment, and it has been found, as of that date, your 
average mark in conduct is sufficiently high to entitle 
you to the additional 10% for good conduct. 

* * 7 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
about my standing on the eligibility list for 20-year 
retirement? (F.G.A.). 

A.—You are number 219 on the eligibility list for 
20-year retirement. 

Your marks in conduct have been averaged, up to and 
including 4 February, 1950, and it has been found, as 
of that date, your average mark in conduct is sufficient- 
ly high to entitle you to the additional 10% for good 
conduct. 
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O.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of Kenneth Lannan, SN (299-768)? Hts last 
known address was the Coast Guard Cutter LANSING. 

A.—Kenneth Edward Lannan (299-768) seaman, 
is now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard Training 
Station, Groton, Connecticut. 

* * * 

O.—Under the ruling of Paragraph 4-B-35 (b), 
Personnel Manual, can a man apply directly to Head- 
quarters for a transfer directly to a unit such as the 
Coast Guard Yard, Coast Guard Headquarters, or any 
of the several units located in New’ London, or Groton, 
and which are not under the jurisdiction of any one 
district? 

A.—Dnue to the limited number of billets at Head- 
quarters Units, requests for transfer under the provi 
sions of Article 4-B-35 (b), Personnel Manual, should 
contain a second choice of.a Coast Guard District. 

K 

O.—I was discharged from the Coast--Guard in 
February of this year, with the rate of ET2, Iam now 
attending RCA Institute 1n New York City. I am a 
member of the Coast Guard Reserve, and I would like 
to learn if I will be eligtb'e for a commission in the, 
Coast Guard or the Coast Guard Reserve when J 
graduate from the Coast Guard Institute where I am 
najoring in Advanced Technology. (R.T.L.). 

A.—Under the current requirements for enlisted 
personnel outlined in Personnel Circular 23-51 as 
amended, you will be eligible to submit an application 


for consideration for: officer candidate training upon 
completion of the 2 year RCA Institute course, provid- 
ed you are qualified in all other respects. If active duty 
is not desired, then you may be eligible for considera- 
tion for a direct commission, U. S. Coast Guard Re 
serve for inactive duty to affiliate in the reserve training 
program. 
* * * 

O.—I would like to learn tf Coast Guard Head- 
quarters anticipates assigning any enlisted men to tn- 
struction at the assault coxswain school, operated by 
the Navy. (F.S.). 

A.=~An assault coxswain school is operated under 
the Navy Amphibious training program. The Coast 
Guard does not utilize this training at the present time. 

* * * 

Q.—I cémpleted ‘the course in Good English via the 
Coast Guard Institute, but I am in doubt as to whether 
my official records give me credit for this course. Is tt 
possible to inform me if I have been given credit for 
that course, and, tf no such credit has been given, what 
appropriate action should I take? (S.T.W.). 

A.—Headquarters has no record of your having 
compléted the course in Good English. Suggest you 
write to’ Coast Guard Institute to obtain information 
as to credit given in their records. Inquiry should be 
made via official channels. 

: * ~ * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 

on the eligibility list for future advancement? (W.W.). 
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A.—Your name does not appear. on the present 
eligibility list for advancement to warrant- grade of 
machinist. 

x * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters fave me with information 
regarding my standing on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to CS1?—(R.O.) 

A.—You are number 161 on the list. 

Kk * * 

QO.—We would Itke to learn our standings on the 
eligibility list for advancement to commissaryman first - 
(J.M.G.P. 6 E.L.W.) 

A.—Paquette is number 232 on the list, Mondor is 


number 164, and West number 114 on the list. 
* x * 


class. 


Q.—I would very much Itke to learn my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to CSI. 
fo) bay he) 

A.—-You are number 81 on the list. 

* *K * 

Q.—I would very much Ike to learn my standing 
on the eligibility list for future advancement to Store- 
keeper First Class. I took the examination on May Me 
1954, but have had no information about my standing. 
(W.d.I.). 

A.—You are number 52 on the list. 

xk * * 
QO.—I would very much Itke to learn my standing 
eligibility list for advancement to SK\1. 
( M.C:B. - 
A.—You are number 34 on the list. 
x * * 


on the 


QO.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the eligibility list for future advancement to EN1? 
(B.E.M.). 

A.—You are number 216 on the list. 

* * a 
O.—I wou!d very much Itke to learn my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to EN. 
te a A? 
A.—You are number 176 on the list. 
x * * 

O.—Can Headquarters inform me as to my.stand 
ing on the list for advancement to engineman first 
class? (W.W.R.). 

A.—You are number 134 on the list. 

* * * 

O.—I would very much like to learn where I stand 
on the eligibility list for future retirement. Also, am 
I entitled to the 10% pay for good conduct? What 
weu!ld my retirement pay be with this extra 10%? I 
have 23 years service.—(dJ.O.) 

.A.—You are number 87 on the eligibility list for 
future retirement under the 20-year law. 

Your marks in conduct have been averaged up to and 
inc'uding 5 August, 1952, the date of last reenlistment. 
As of that date your average mark in conduct is suffi- 
ciently high to entitle you to the additional 10% for 
good conduct. 

The retired pay of a chief petty officer, retiring under 
the 20-year law, with 23 years service, including the 
10% for good conduct, would be $196.06 per month. 
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ing on the eligibility list for PO! 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to SC1. (D.S.). 
A.—yYou are number 178 on the CS1 eligibility list. 

* * * 

Q.—It ts requested that our eligibility be determined 
for the authorization to wear the Untted Nations Serv- 
ice Medal (Korea) and the Korean Service Medal for 
service aboard the USCGC GRESHAM (WAV P-387) 
on Ocean Station “Victor” from 2 May 1954, to 
23 May 1954. 

A.—To date the GRESHAM (WAVP-387) has been 
credited for the United Nations Service Medal (Korea) 
and the Korean Service Medal only for the period from 
4 to 25 January 1953. For further information see 


your commanding officer. 
* * oe 


O.—I will complete 26 years of service on 15 June, 


1955, and it is my destre to retire from active duty as 
soon after that date as possible. Can Headquarters tn- 
forme me how thts matter should be handled so that 
I will not be retired prior to 15 June, but wil! retire 
with the first group after 15 June, 1955? (W.E.W.). 

A.—You should submit your application for 20 
year retirement during the month of April 1955 in 
order to be eligible for retirement at the earliest opport- 
unity subsequent to 15 June, 1955. 

* * + 

O.—I would very much Itke to learn my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to AO2. (A.B.S) 

A.—You are number 7 on the list. 

* * * 

Q,.—Is it possible for Headquarters to favor us with 
the date of the’next examination for GMC? 

A.—lIt.is nat anticipated,that an examination for 
GMC will be held in the near future. 

* x * 

O.—I have recetved many confusing answers to this 
question and would like to know if Headquarters can 
clear it up. The question is: Does a first class petty off 
cer have to have at least three months sea duty tn hts 
present rating before he can be advanced to chief? 

I would also ltke to Rnow how many men are on the 
waiting list for promotion to ENC at this time. 

A.—You must have 12 months sea duty, with 3 
(PO3). At the pre- 


sent time there are 93 on the eligibility list for ENC. 
* * * 


months of it above pay grade E-4, 


O I would ltke to learn when the next test will be 
held for chtef engineman. 
A.—It cannot be anticipated as to when the next 
examination for ENC will be held. 
* * * 
O.—We would very much lItke to learn our stand 
-(G.V.R.OR.B.F.) 
A.—Ramsey is number 156. Flickman’'s report of 
examination was returned to the District office because 
he did not meet the sea duty requirements. 
* * * 
O.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the.eligtbility list for advancement to SD1, (I.B.J.). 
A.—yYou are number 41 on the list. 
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QO.—We would like to learn our standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to EMT 1. (Jd.C.N. & 
R.H.A.) 

A.—wNobles is Number21, Abbott Number 22. 

* + * 

Q.—In April of this year, I took the examination 
for promotion to BMC (P). I have received no in- 
formation as to whether or not I passed this examina- 
tion. If I did pass this examination, what is my stand- 
ing on the eligibility list? (C.M.M.). 

A.—You are number 75 on the list. 

¥ * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of my standing 
on the eligibility list for future advancement to SKC? 
(C.B38, ): 

A.—You are number 36 on the list. 

* * * 

Q.—Dutring the month of April, 1954, I took the 
examination for advancement to Second Class Radio- 
man. The results of this examination were forwarded 
to Headquarters on April 30. I would like to learn if 
this information actua!ly reached Headquarters, and tf 
so, what my standing ts on the eligibility list. (G.K.). 

A.—You are number 61 on the list. 

* * * 

O.—I would like to learn where I stand on the 
eligibility list for advancement to ENC. (J.B.A.). 

A.—You are number 56 on the list. 

* + * 

Q.—In April of this year I took the examination 
for advancement to Chief Commissaryman, and to date 
I have received no information as to the results of that 
examination. It ts very important to me that I find out 
if I am actually on an eligibility list for advancement 
to Chief Commissaryman.—(C.L.D.) 

A.—You are number 5 on the list. 

* aS * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to CS1? 
(F.L.W.). 


A.—You are 176 on the list. 
* ok cs 


Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate granting waiv- 
ers of sea duty requirements for men on the eligibility 
list for advancement to ETC, tf these men have served 
eighteen months or more on overseas Loran duty? 


A.—No. 


* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
relative to my standing on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to EN1?—-(T.M.O.) 

A.—You are number 48 on the list. 

x * * 
Q.—Can Headquarters favor us with our standings 
on the eligtbility list for advancement to CS1? 
——(W.C.S. 6 A.J.R.) 
A.—Spence is number 79, and Ries is number 189. 
* * * 

Q.—I took the examination for BMC (P) tn April 
of this year, but have received no information as to 
whether or not I passed this examination. Has a list 
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been made up of the men who will be promoted to 
BMC, and if so, am I on this list?>—(D.O.T.) 
A.—You are number 71 on the list. 
+ + * 

Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate any ETC’s to 
the Advanced ET School at Groton, Conn.? If so, is 
my letter of request on file for consideration? 

—(N.E.F.) 

A.—Headquarters has on file a letter dated 8 Jan- 
uary 1951 in which you applied for advanced electronic 
training. This application includes both the RCA In- 
stitute and Advanced ET School at Groton. 

Classes are being held in the Advanced ET School 
at Groton. However, each distirct has a quota for this 
school and application for the school should be made 
to the District Commander via your unit commander. 
Since a period of 6 months has elapsed since you made 
application, you should re-submit your application as 
suggested. 

The next class in this school is scheduled for 22 
November 1954. The test scores required for entrance 
in this school are: GCT 60, AR 55, READ 55, MA 
55, EK 60. 

* * * 

Q.—I have just received orders to report to the RCA 
Institute in New York for 24 weeks of training. It was 
my impression that the RCA course lasted for 24 
months, not 24 weeks. Please let me know the actual 
length of the RCA course of instruction.—(W.H.G.) 

A.—The duration of the course at the RCA Insti- 
tute is 24 months. The Commander, First CG District 
has been advised to correct your orders. 





“New man... Show him the ropes.” 
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What Does Your Family Know 
About the Coast Guard? 


AVE YOU ever sat down and attempted to ex- 

plain all about the Coast Guard, its traditions 
and its history to your family or friends? How about 
veur Mother and Dad? Have they stumped you with 
questions concerning the Coast Guard and why cer- 
tain things are the way they exist today? Have you 
ever tried to explain the true position of the Coast 
Guard as the nation’s seagoing military police force? 


We believe every Coast Guardsman has faced this 
quiz many times. And, too often, the folks back home 
haven't had their questions fully answered. resulting 
in their failure to understand the true nature of the 
type of duty that you. as a United States Coast 
Guardsman, are called upon to perform. 


We want to correct this situation, — and we 
believe we have the solution. Can you think of any- 
thing that would bring more happiness to Mother 
and Dad than a regular monthly copy of their son’s 
own U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? 


Such a gift would do more than anything to span 
the miles that separate Mother and Dad from their 
son in the Coast Guard: and the good folks at home 
certainly merit this extra bit of consideration from 
their son-in-uniform. 

Just close your eyes a moment, young fellow. 
and picture the happiness you can bring to the old 
homestead by the simple act of purchasing a sub- 
scription for your Mother and Dad! And picture the 
pride of your parents when a neighbor drops in for 
a visit and Dad proudly says: ‘‘Here, read about the 


Coast Guard! This Magazine that Jim sends us tells 
a lot of things we never knew about the Coast Guard.” 

Yes indeed, it’s a simple matter to bring a little 
additional pleasure to the folks back home. All you 
need do is forward payment in amount of $2.50 to 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. We'll deliver a copy of your Mag- 
azine each month for an entire year! 








Enclosed is money order in amount of ) $1.25 ( in payment for a ) six month ( 


subscription to the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 


tives in the Coast Guard, or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Make checks and money orders payable to U. S§. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West St., 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


( $2.50 ) { one year } 


(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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Smooth “High Road” to 


, y RRR ee] % edad 


eX 


4 


.\MOOTHEST and most efficient off- 
‘shore crew transportation today is 
the modern helicopter, an aircraft proved 
in this tough assignment and backed by 
many millions of hours of operation 
throughout the world. 


Around the clock, dependable Sikorsky 
helicopters now provide new speed, safety, 
seasick-free comfort and high availability 
in the transportation of operating per- 
sonnel between the mainland and offshore 
stations. 

The pictures on these pages tell the 
story. They illustrate the smooth “high 
road’”’ to offshore drilling barges in the 
Gulf off Texas and Louisiana. 


] OIL CREWMEN and their baggage are 
¢ weighed in before boarding an S-55 
for a 30-minute flight from the mainland 
to a barge 45 miles out in the Gulf. 


S-55 HELICOPTER, loaded with offshore 
¢ crewmen, takes off from the heliport on 
a Grand Isle office parking lot. 


3 THIRTY MINUTES later the Sikorsky comes 
¢ in for a gentle landing on the flight deck 
45 miles from Grand Isle, Louisiana. By boat, 
the trip takes tiresome hours. 
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Offshore Drilling Barges 


Petroleum Helicopters, Inc. of New 
Orleans, demonstrates how offshore trans- 
portation can be speeded . .. how problems 
‘an be eliminated or greatly simplified 
. .. how costs can be reduced. Already as 
many as 110 men per day fly to work 
offshore for a major oil company. Intangi- 
ble values include higher morale, greater 
safety and availability of an emergency 
vehicle without peer. 


For information on how your company can 
increase the efficiency of its operations off- 
shore, or anywhere, with transport helicop- 
ters, write on your company letterhead or 
call today to General Manager, Sikorsky 
Aircraft, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





PASSENGERS alight after safe, easy flight. The helicopter 
5. makes any number of required trips each day, handling a 
steady flow of passengers in each direction between several 
rigs and the mainland. 


Sikorsky 
Aircratt 


4 CONVERTED LST with flight deck aft easily accommodates the BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


big Sikorsky helicopter. More and more ships and rigs are 
being equipped with such heliports. The helicopters eliminate the One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
need—and cost—of standby safety boats at drilling rigs. 
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More News from 


— E THE last coiumn about the 
\” COURIER, quite a few pleasant 
things have occurred to us aboard 
the “Voice of America’s Floating 
Transmitter Station.’’ We were paid 
a visit by a task group of the Israel 
ian Navy. It was quite a pleasant 
surprise to us of the Coast Guard, 
for the flagship of the group was our 
famous ice breaker, the former Coast 
Guard Cutter NORTHLAND. Al- 
though she is now painted battleship 
grey instead of her white and spar 
that she wore so proudly in the 
many served the Coast 
Guard, there was no mistaking that 


years she 
ice-breaking bow and low, long fan- 
tail. Her name has been changed to 
Israelian ship ELLIA. but her deeds 
of mercy are still going on. 
While 


her crew, | 


talking with members of 
learned that 
rying over fifteen hundred refugees 
from Marseilles, France, to Israel, 
she ran into a blockade. She escaped 
the blockade by ramming a destroy- 
er. I couldn't help but feel proud of 
her as 


while fer- 


were relating her 
deeds to me over a few 


her crew 
“cold ones.” 
Yes, although her colors have been 
changed, and she sails under a dif- 


ferent flag, she is still adding pages 


to her proud history of aiding those 


I know that many an old 
Guardsman who is familiar 
with the NORTHLAND would have 
felt as I did upon seeing her and 
hearing about her over six thousand 
miles from her former home. 


in need. 
Coast 


Basketball season has started here 
on the Island of Rhodes, and 
the COURIER “‘big five’’ got off to 
a good start by defeating the Greek 
Athletic Association by a score of 
38-26. Although trailing through 
the first three quarters, the COURIER, 
led by Wally Wattenberg, with 
fourteen points, and Pat Whalen, 
with thirteen points, pulled out in 
front in the final quarter and took 
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the COURIER 


the game. A well 
three hundred local citizens stood 
the COURIER team at 
the end of the game. Basketball is 
fast becoming the most popular 
sport on the Island of Rhodes. Out- 
basketball equipped 
with lights are springing up all over 
the island. 


crowd of over 


2nd cheered 


door courts 


The COURIER softball team end- 
ed its season with a twin win over 
the USS DAMANO, three to one, 
seven to Pitching for the 
COURIER was Ed Brusstar in the 
first and Bambola Dadis in the sec- 
ond. While on the subject of base- 
ball, I would love to see the faces 
on Captain Ted Fabik and the rest 
of those Dodger fans from the 
CAMPBELL, now that the Giants 
have knocked the Dodgers off. As I 


tried to tell you Dodger men, class 


and 
one, 


old-timer who recently was 

retired list is Stanley 

Dulski, whose last tour of duty was recently 

completed at the Coast Guard YAarp, Curtis 

Bay, Md. Dulski, a chief quartermaster, 
} 


spent his final years on active duty in the 
capacity of chief master-at-arms at the YARD. 


F. popular 


piaced upon the 


will always come out on top in the 
end! 

As this column is being written, 
we, on the COURIER, are preparing 
to bid adieu to twelve of our ship- 
mates who are being rotated back to 
the States in the next few days. 
Among them are Darwin Bishop, 
“The Mayor of the Old City,” and 
president of the “Bird Followers 
Association’’; David Cook, Recarte 
Dadis, Charles Jacob, Joe O'Dwyer, 
and Duncan Robetrson. We'll miss 
these men and hope that they re- 
member to drop a line to the COUR 
IER and let us know how they are 
doing. Good luck to you guys and 
keep in touch with the Coast Guard 
Magazine. Who knows, maybe in a 
couple of years, we will have a re- 
union of the “Bird Followers As- 
sociation’’ up in the Hotel Astor. 

Now to hit on a subject that is 
being kicked around by everyone 
and his brother; namely: ““What can 
the Service do to boost morale so 
that men will stay in the Service.”’ 
After reading numerous comments 
on the subject dealing with increased 
commissary privileges, changing the 
uniform, better housing facilities, 
etc., I feel that no one yet has hit 
the nail on the head. Since the ma- 
jority of enlisted men in the Serv- 
ices are single men, commissary priv- 
ileges, and housing facilities don’t 
concern them, and if they didn’t like 
the uniform, [I don’t believe they 
would have joined the Coast Guard. 
I believe that the biggest single mor- 
ale factor affecting the enlisted man 
in the Coast Guard is liberty privi- 
leges. On the present setup of two- 
out-of-three liberties, a man _ gets 
one weekend off in three. Now, for 
a man who has been bouncing 
around on station Coca or Bravo on 
a winter patrol, the prospects of one 
weekend off in three isn’t very en- 
ticing towards the continuation of 
Service life. Some arrangement 
should be made to increase liberty 
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ZIA-A Ll? 


Stringing the bow can become a waist-whittling exercise, according to Archery champ Shawn Smith, who has a supporting role in The 
Silver Chalice, a Victor Saville production for Warner Bros. in WarnerColor and Cinemascope—starring Virginia Mayo 


and Paul Newman. Shawn works out regularly with the Elysian Archery Club. One of her spare time hobbies is teaching Archery to th 
Boy Scouts. 


Jack Palance 
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privileges, especially while a vessel 
is in ‘Dog Status.” I’m aware of 
the necessity of maintaining the 
proper emergency and fire watches 
while a vessel is in port. I think it 
could be maintained with one- 
fourth of the crew instead of one- 
third, due to the fact that most of 
our Coast Guard ships moor at 
either a base, or in company with 
other Coast Guard vessels and ade- 
quate assistance in case of fire or 
emergency is usually no more than 
a few yards away. Naturally, ves- 
sels moored in port alone would 
have to keep the regular one-third 
of the crew aboard to handle any 
emergency. 

As this is being written, we are 
awaiting the arrival of our new 
executive officer, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Arthur A. Atkinson. We 
extend a hearty welcome to him and 
hope his tour of duty abroad the 
COURIER is a pleasant one. I have 
been asked by the ““COUR,ER Wives 
Welfare Association” to extend their 
heartfelt thanks to both the Coast 
Guard Magagine and to the many 
organizations and persons who so 
generously sent clothing for distri- 
bution to the needy children of 
Rhodes. These women are doing a 
fine job, and any help they receive, 
[ can assure you, is greatly appre- 
ciated. 





— Salt Water Grist — 


WV LEARNED with a great deal of 
sorrow of the recent death of a 
great shipmate, Pharmacist A. D. 
Burdick. We remember “Buddy” 
from the old days in New London, 
when he was an enterprising young 
seaman, ambitious to enter the med- 
ical field. His recent death, at the 
youthful age of 41, was a distinct 
shock to many of us who knew him 
as a good Coast Guardsman and a 
grand shipmate. . . . Another good 
shipmate who recently died was 
Lt. Commander Donald Hesler who 
had been retired for a number of 
years. . . . Recently assuming new 
duties as Commander of the Elev- 
enth District, with Hearquarters in 
Long Beach, Calif., was Captain 
John Rountree. After a period 
of duty in New York, Lt. Com- 
mander Wilfred Pantzer is enjoying 
his new assignment in the Office of 
Marine Inspection at Mobile, Ala. 
... Even the angels give up hope for 
the fe.low who prays for rain, but 
.. Re- 
cently assigned as commanding offi- 
cer of the Cutter WINNEBAGO, was 
Commander Thomas Sargent. Com- 


won't carry an umbrella. 


mander Sargent is a graduate of the 


We hear a great deal about tough duty in the Coast Guard, but Yeoman Bill Ball of the 

cutter Acassiz knows that it has its lighter moments. Yeoman Ball found it very pleasant 

when he was recently assigned to the duy of aiding Joan Brownell to pose for a salty photo. 

Miss Brownell is the daughter of U. S. Attorney General Brownell, and she recently reigned 
as Queen of the President's Cup Regatta in Washington. D. C. 
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Academy and had extensive convoy 
duty during the period of World 
Wet te 4s 

We are constantly gratified by the 
fact that an ever increasing number 
of mothers and fathers of Coast 
Guardsmen are reading this maga- 
zine. One such couple is Mr. and 
Mrs. John Knauer, of Sandusky, 
Ohio. . . . One of our enthusiastic 
readers is retired Coast Guardsman 
John Kendley, of Baltimore. . . 
We are grateful to Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert D. Smith, of Downers Grove, 
Ill., who have favored us with an 
appreciative letter, telling about 
their son’s experiences in the Coast 
Guard. It seems that the Smith fam- 
ily are closely united via medium of 
this magazine, which is read by their 
son on duty in New London, 
Conn., and is also read by the par- 
ents back in Illinois. Few things are 
more important to us than to pro 
duce a magazine that will maintain 
the close ties between members of 
individual families, even though 
Coast Guard duties may cause long 
separations. ... Whi'e you're saving 
something for a rainy day, be sure 
to include a sunny disposition. 

Sometimes we think that the 
finest spirit of true Coast Guard alle 
giance can be found among our re- 
tired men. One such man is Peter 
Miller, of Tacoma, Wash. Pete re- 
tired eight years ago after serving 
for 32 years and, even then, he did 
not want to leave the old outfit. 
When we see some 18-year-old kid 
complaining about the Coast Guard, 
we'd like to take him by the hand 
and turn his eyes in the direction of 
Pete Miller, a man who is old in 
years but is young in spirit, and is 
tru'y in love with the United States 
Coast Guard. Of course, Pete always 
knew what he wanted to do: he 
knew he wanted to serve aboard the 
ships of the Coast Guard. He is a 
p'easing contrast to many confused 
youngsters who have not the slight- 
est idea of what they wish to do. 
Our advice to young Coast Guards- 
men is to decide upon exactly the 
type of career or the type of profes- 
sion they wish to pursue. Once 
having made this dec‘sion, they 
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should not let Hell nor high water 
interrupt them. A kid who wants to 
be a radioman one week, but then 
decides he wants to be a gunner’s 
mate the next week, and then soon 
decides that he wants to become a 
boatswain’s mate, will usually wind 
up with no petty officer rating what- 
soever. Concentration of effort is as 
necessary in the Coast Guard as it 
is in civilian life... . There is al- 
ways free cheese in a mousetrap, but 
you never see a happy mouse there. 


Seaman C. Jones, who is way out 
there in the middle of the Pacific 
would like to hear from some of his 
former shipmates. The address of 
Jones is CG Loran Transmitting 
Station, APO 950, c/o Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif... . We appre- 
ciate a recent cordial letter from Mrs. 
Lawrence McHugh, of North Ber- 
gen, N. J. Mrs. McHugh’s husband 
is a CPO with more than 22 years 
of service and both he and Mrs. 
McHugh chuckle every month when 
they read in these pages, the com- 
plaints of the disgruntled characters. 

There will be no winter in 
Houston, Tex., this year because 
Jack Frost just won’t be around. 
Jack Frost enlisted in the Coast 
Guard recently, and is now on duty 
at Cape May, N. J., where he will 
likely be blamed for any unusual 
weather that may strike that happy 
community. ...A man is always as 
young as he feels, but se'dom as im- 
portant. .. . Former shipmates who 
served aboard the Frigate ALEXAN- 
DER and may be interested in plan- 
ning for a future reunion should 
communicate with Robert Wylie, of 
2033 Bolton Drive, At'’anta, Ga. 
...+ Henry H. Kind, of Frisco, tells 
vs that after being out of the Coast 
Guard for approximately ten years 
he still continues to miss the Service, 
and, accordingly, he wants to be 
listed as a regular subscriber to this 
magazine.... Mrs. E. W. Landa, of 
Hovston, Tex., is another Coast 
Gvard mother who tells us that this 
magazine keeps her in closer touch 
vith her Coast Guard son than 
would ordinarily be possible-—and 
we are humbly grateful for the op- 


1s ae 
would like to receive a few lines from 
Frank Bonach and from other for 
mer Coast Guard We 
hope Bonach and other shipmates 
will see these words and will com 
municate with Wescott A tip of 
our hat and a smart salute to Donald 
Sobczak, retired, in appreciation of 


a retired Coast Guardsman, 


shipmates. 


his recent cordial statements about 
the Coast Guard and this magazine 


... Anda similar tip of our hat and 
a smart salute to Mr. and Mrs. L. A. 
Peterson, of Meadville, Pa., for 
And we 
owe some sort of special tribute to 
Charles Michaels, retired, 
recently 


similar kind remarks. 


who has 


been purchasing second- 


hand copies of this magazine because 


they were not availab'e to him in 
his home town of Grasmere, N. Y. 
From now on, Shipmate Michaels 
wil! copy of 
this publication each month, but we 
surely admire these old-timers who 
take a real interest in supporting 
this magazine, even when it is neces 


sary to read second-hand copies. . 


receive a fresh original 


what min- 
ute you may have to eat them, keep 
your words soft, 
... We note with interest that there 


Since you never know 


sweet, and cool 


1S increased enthusiasm relating to 


Recently, there was a change of command on the Coast Guard Cutter Westwinp 


the subject of a change of uniform 
listed members 


We want all 


to express their 


ror en 
Guard. 
feel free 
+] a 1 
tnis sudiect and 

opinions to these pages 

office 

duty last November 


Auster 


mann completed a career of 38 years 


known Coast Guard 
active 


when Captain William J 


from 


of service. During his active duty 


there were few phases of Coast 


Guard duty that were not 


enced by Captain Austermann. All 


exper 


hands will join in wishing this offi- 
and success 
The 1 


men become quieter as th 


cer complete happiness 


in his retired status. 1sONn 
o'der is because they have 

to keep quiet about. 

manding officer of the utter 
WALNUT, is Lieutenant Walter O 
WALNUT 
was recently transferred from Hon 
‘ulu to its new home port in 


Charleston, 8. C.... 


Henry. Incidentally, the 


A drunk stepped into an open 
elevator shaft and fell three stories. 
He picked himself up, brushed off 
his clothes and indignantly shouted 


[ said up!” 


WAGB 


281) just before that vessel sailed from Thule, Greenland, to Weather Station Alert. Shown 

above at left is the depparting skipper, Captain Ralph R. Curry, USCG, who is congratulating 

the new Commanding Officer, Captain Henry F. Stolfi, USCG. Captain Stolfi was flown from 

New Orleans to Thule for the change. At the Westwinp’s Executive Officer, 
Commander Joseph Mazzotta, USCG. 


portunity to serve both mother and 

son in this instance and in many 

other instances. ... 
Robert Wescott, of 
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Manteo, 
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Meeting Temptation 


this way 


Second, they have actually met temptation by prayer 


Now, nearly every person prays sometimes, if it is only 





the Lord’s Prayer at a wedding. or before going to 


1 


sleep. Even that prayer admits that we will be led 
into temptation but it is prayer that we be delivered 
. Abd from evil. You can make your prayer real if you will 
tve your chitaren actually mnetion in it the temptation with which you 
are faced. You will find that this reveals the real filth 
lowness, weakness of the temptation 


ae secu rity 


[hird, they have met temptation by work . that 
use in the best neigh is being so busy doing something worth while that 
eekest car... the right there isn’t time for stuff that is wrong. Keep too busy, 
keep from having too much spare time, keep your mind 
Rind of security the occupied and temptation isn’t a problem. Back to our 
kind that comes from quotation at the first. . . keep moving enough so that 
the foul bird can't build a nest, 
hemselves. 
ame spiritual sissies. Only 
, armor of the spirit... wll give Lets Get Married 
stamina to meet itt courageously, no 
matter what it brings. 
You can show your children where to find faith Tn Y met in a drug store at the soda fountain 
. how to build it day by dk you make this service man and the girl we have in mind. They 
praying a family affair were each having a coca cola. He was away from home 
‘on the make.” 








and plenty lonesome and she was 
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They got to talking, left the drug store together and 
that’s the way they got acquainted. It wasn’t long 
before she popped the question. ‘‘Let’s get married,” 
she said. The poor fool thought it was a good idea. 


That's how the story began. 


We can’t tell how it continues. There isn’t enough 
space and besides the duplicating machine wouldn't 
stand for it at least we hope it wouldn't. But we 
can tell how it ended. They didn’t get married. We 
got hold of the fellow in time and saved him from an 
awful mess. 


The significant thing about it all is the casual sug 
gestion, ‘‘Let’s get married.”’ Just ltke that. As though 
they were saying, “‘Let’s go to a show” or ‘“‘What do 
Just like that. They 


spend more time and thought in buying a dress or 


you say we have an ice cream.”’ 
necktie and still expect to be happy ever after. 

By contrast we are reminded of the words in the 
marriage ceremony. ‘‘Wherefore those whe purpose 
to enter this holy estate should do so with a profound 
sense of the seriousness of the obligations they are 


; 
* 
rd 
| 
at 
: 
: 


* 


about to assume, bearing in mind that the vow and 


covenant once made may not be broken, and duly and 
devoutly weighing what Holy Scripture teaches con 
How often we've heard 
| they 
remain! 


cerning husbands and wives.’ 
words and how 
but how true 


those meaningless sometimes 


seem, and timeless they 


the 
Service 


A large proportion of the troubles brought to 
chaplain are domestic troubles, the troubles of 
men and their wives who have no conception of mar 
riage as a sacred institution, to whom “‘love’’ is merely 
a physical attraction, who have no ideals which pr 
adjustments so 


And s 


nany don't know how to handle this wonderful 


pare them for those mutual necessary 


for a happy and lasting marriage. because too 
hing 
which God has given man, we have the heart-breaking 
tragedy of broken homes and of children 

' 


to be born, deprived of the right to be love 


who didn't 
as d and 


cared for by both father and mother. 


Sure it is, but 


That's 


Fire is a wonderful thing. you ve 


got to know how to handle it the way it 1s 


with marriage. J hink it over 


Coast Guardsmen stationed at the Receiving Center, Cape May, N. J., are pictured here while engaged in holy worship in the chapel at the 


unit where many men have received their iir 
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st indoctrination to the Coast Guard. 
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et AIN George Walton McKean, 
United States Coast Guard, was 
born in Troy, N. Y., on July 4, 
1895. Graduated from Troy High 
School in 1913, he attended Colgate 
University until January 1915, and 
entered the U.S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, New London, Conn., as a 
Cadet on July 26, 1915. 


Graduated and commissioned an 
1917, he was 

promoted to Lieutenant (jg) on 
November 23, 1918, before resign 
ing from the Service on December 
28, 1920. From then to 1927, he 
held civilian positions with marine 


Ensign on October 6, 


corporations, serving for four years 
as Chief Mate and Master of steam 
vessels. In 1924, he was principal 
of Rock Harbor (Fla.) School, and 
assistant principal of Monroe Coun- 
ty High School, Key West, Fla., 
from September 1925 to 
1927. During this period he attend 
| 1 


1 th 


January 


University of Florida summer 


Ct 


Sessions. 


Guard as a 
1927, 


Rejoining the Coast 


L:eutenant on February 10 
he subsequently was promoted in 
rank as follows: Lieutenant Com 
October 1. 1935: 


1942; and Cap- 


mander, Com 
mander, July 17 
June 1, 1943. 


tain, 


VWI 


e at the Academy, he served 
aboard the Cutters ITASGA, ONON- 
DAGA, and XARIFA, and during his 
Service career in World War I, per- 
aboard the USS 
ND on convoy escort duty 
Jorth Atlantic, the BROOK- 
Cutters TUSCARORA, 
ANDROSCOGGIN 


duty 


LYN, and the 


OSSIPEE, and 


Y 


Upon his return to the Service, 
McKean attached in 
the years from March 1927 to Jan 
uary 1932, to the Coast Guard De- 
stroyers TERRY, TUCKER, SHAW, 
DOWNES, UPSHUR, and McDou- 
GAL. He next became Executive Offi- 
Cutter GRESHAM until 


Captain was 


cer of the 
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YOUR LEADERS 


COURT AD 
veya 
, wen 


CAPTAIN GEORGE W. McKEAN 


June 1932, when transferred to the 
12th Coast Guard District, San 
Francisco, as communications officer. 
He served in that capacity until May 
1935, when ordered to the Cutter 
SAUKEE at Key West, Fla., as Com- 
manding Officer. He received a letter 
of commendation from the Com- 
mandant for outstanding 
during the 1935 Florida hurricane. 
From April to June 1936, he com- 
manded the Cutter McLANE at 
Panama City, and then was assigned 


service 


to the Cutter TAMPA at Mobile, 
Ala., from July 1936 to June 1938 


as Executive Officer. 


Captain McKean was named 
Executive Officer of the Maritime 
Service Training Station at Hoff- 
man Island in July 1938, and re- 
mained in that position until March 
1940, when he again was ordered 
to the 7th Coast Guard District to 
be Executive Officer of the Cutter 
MOJAVE at Miami. From June to 
October 1941, he performed duty 
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as Executive Officer of the transport 
USS JOSEPH T. DICKMAN, (APA- 
13) and then was ordered to the 
8th Coast Guard District, New Or 
leans, La., as Port Security Officer 
from November 1941 to September 
1943. He organized the district’s 
beach patrol, and received a letter of 
commendation from the Comman- 
dant for his work in the New 
Orleans area. 


His next assignment was Exec- 
utive Officer aboard the transport 
USS CAMBRIA (APA-36) from 
October to 1943. and 
from January to March 1944. he 
was in command of the transport 
USS ARTHUR MIDDLETON (APA 
25), participating in the Marshall 
Islands invasion. He commanded 
the transport USS GEN. M. C. 
Meics (AP-116) from April 1944 
to February 1946, transporting 
troops to the European theater of 
operations (Mediterranean 
and North France), and returning 
troops from India and Japan. For 
his outstanding work in transport- 
ing Brazilian soldiers from their 
homeland to Italy and back, Cap- 
tain McKean was awarded the Bra- 
zilian Order of Military Merit by 
President Vargas. 


In March 1946 he served on 
temporary duty in the 8th District, 
New Orleans, and in August 1946, 
was named Chief of Operations in 
the 7th District, Miami, becoming 
Chief of Staff in February 1947. He 
performed this duty until his trans- 
fer in May 1950 to the 3rd District, 
New York, as Eastern Inspector. On 
1 October 1954, he assumed 
duty of Chief of Staff of the Firs’ 
Coast Guard District, Boston. 


December 


the 


Captain McKean, in addition to 
the Brazilian Order of Military 
Merit, wears World War I Victory 
medal with escort clasp. American 
Defense Service with one star, Amer- 
ican Area, Asiatic-Pacific Area with 
one star, European-African-Middle 
Eastern area, Navy Occrnation Serv- 
ice medal with clasp (Asia) 
World War II Victory. 


and 


“Is there any other cure for snake- 
bite besides whiskey?” 

The guide looked up with a grin, 
and drawled: ‘‘Who cares, son, who 
cares?”’ 
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St. Petershu rg Air Station Wins Title 


iiembers of the championship St. Petersburg Air Station softball team are pictured above. 
Front row: Commander G. R. Evans, Bill Sams, John Quade, Floyd Patterson, and Robert 
Spitaleri. Second row: Commander J. N. Schrader, James Moley, Don Robert, James Russo, 


and Arthur Compagnone. Third row: 


Charles 


Cobb, Morgan Hutto, Richard Lipshutz, 


Bob Nielson, Gene Baus, and Manager, Frank Mattson. 


(P'HE SOFTBALL TEAM from the 
Coast Guard Air Station, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., again won the City 
Recreation League Championship, 
their second year in succession. 


The Coast Guardsmen won the 
first half of the league with a com- 
mendable record of 12 wins and 
only 2 losses, just nosing out Fifth 
Avenue Baptist. The churchmen 
had a fine record of 11 wins against 
3 losses. In the second half the tide 
turned and the churchmen nosed 
out the Coast Guardsmen with 13 
wins against | loss and just behind 
the Coast Guardsmen with 12 wins 
vgainst 2 losses. The playoff be- 
‘ween the Coast Guardsmen and the 


churchmen was the real thriller, 
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with the churchmen winning the 
first of a two out of three series and 
the Coast Guardsmen with their 
backs to the wall, bouncing back to 
take the next two games to cop the 


championship. 


Manager of the team for the sec- 
ond year was the capable Chief 
Yeoman Dan Marshall until his 
recent transfer to the Office of the 
Commander, 7th Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, at which time the team was 
turned CHPCLE. F. A. 
Mattson, who piloted the team in 
fine championship form. 


Over to 


At the Annual Players and Fans 
Banquet, the team was presented 
with a trophy by the City of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
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For Your Safety: 


You—Your Car—and Winter 


An Exclusive Article on Safety For 


iim ING temperatures can bring a 

special set of woes to the motor- 
ist, but they don’t necessarily have 
to, according to a panel of Shell Oil 
Company engineers. Knowing just 
a littke about your car—and a few 
“‘tricks’’ for combatting the effects 
of can many the 
winter problems that vex even the 


cold solve of 


most experienced drivers. 


The strong salts used on icy roads by many highway departments 


real damage unless removed. 
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By FRANK ST. JOHN 


But, the Shell engineers heartily 
agree, the best trick of all is to 
““winterize’’ your thinking. Simply 
remember that your automobile is 
a delicate piece of machinery that 
reacts to changes in the weather very 
much as you do. With the coming 
of winter, it copies your needs for 
special protection against the ele- 
ments; it even likes a change of diet. 


ae ? se 


do help winter driving. But they are highly 


Our Readers 


In this 
answer 


article, the Shell experts 
ten questions most fre- 
quently asked by motorists on win- 
ter care of their cars. These answers 
can help you get more for your 
automotive dollar and make winter 
driving safer and pleasanter. 
1. Which ts destructive 
to a car that’s kept out- 


more 


doors: rain or snow? 


corrosive and can cause 
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(EDITOR'S NOTE: 


reason that we publish 





This magazine constantly strives 
to publish information that will combat the tragedies of 
highway automobile accidents. We are well aware of the 
fact that when Coast Guard personnel are on leave or 
liberty, their time is so limited that they yield to the temp- 
tation to drive in a careless and dangerous fashion. Many 
of our good shipmates have lost their lives or have been 
horribly injured in automobile accidents, and it is for this 
frequent 


safety articles —E.L.) 








Snow, by a wide margin! It 
splatters up underneath and tends 
to rust and corrode parts that rain 
cannot reach. Its action on chrome 
and paint is more damaging than 
rain. And watch out for the strong 
salts used on icy roads by many 
highway departments. These chem- 
icals are highly corrosive. The best 
remedy is to have your car greased 
often, especially during bad winter 


‘iin 


weather. Remember, a car should be 
washed even more carefully—and 
regularly —- in winter than in 


summer. 


Is there any truth to the 
assertion that gasoline with 
octane rating ts 
more volatile and therefore 
apt to give quicker, easter 
starting on a cold morning? 


a lower 


No! There is absolutely no rela- 
tion between the octane rating of a 
gasoline and its volatility and ease 
of starting. The octane rating of 
any gasoline refers only to its abil- 
ity to withstand knocking. 


3. Why do I get poorer mile- 


age in winter? 


There are many reasons, but the 
chief three are: higher friction losses 
(since it takes more power to turn 
the engine due to the cold oil); 
longer time for warm-up (which 
means less efficient operation of the 
engine while it is cold and the fuel 
is unevenly distributed 
burned); and 
choke. 


and 


greater use of the 


There are many other things affect 
ing mileage. Some depend upon the 
car and some upon your operation 
of it. 
car are 


Those depending upon the 
engine 
lubrication, 


lubrication, chassis 


poor electrical system, 


i 


Snow is far more damaging than rain to paint and chrome, agree automotive experts. But, the pretty Miss should worry even more about 
its effects underneath the car, where it is blown, and where it tends to rust and corrode vital parts that rain cannot reach. 
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tive. She’s using one of the best 


worn spark plugs, leaking 
ines, dirty and poorly adjusted 
carburetors and ignition timing. 


YOU can control such mileage rob 


badly 
1 ] 


rue 


acceleration, low 
choking, 


accelerator pedal, sud 


bers as show-off 


gear driving, excessive 
pumping the 
den stopping, stop-and-go driving, 
bad practices of many 
riding the clutch or brake. 
4. Suppose is a rapid 

in the weather, the 

nights turn to freezing and 

put 
in my car. Would it be all 


and those 
drivers 
t here 
change 
not 


I have anti-freeze 


right to drain the radiator 
at night (a five minute job) 
and refill it in the morning? 
Of course. But be sure you drain 
ALI 


just 


the water. Don’t forget that 
radiator is not 
the cylinder block will 
still be full. Know where the drain 
cock on the block is: located and put 
A better idea is to throw 
a blanket over the radiator for 


draining the 
enough, as 


it to use. 


just 
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Steaming windshields and windows are a winter hazard. Most of the pet ideas for keeping them clean and clear are usually ineffec- 


an old windshield wiper blade. 


storage. Remember that 
wind has a more chilling effect on a 
car than temperature change alone. 
If you have an available light source 
and a long enough extension, a good 
trick is to hang a lighted bulb be- 
low the hood. This will keep your 
engine warm enough for instant 
starting even on the coldest of morn- 
ings. If the night isn’t too cold, you 
can put in the lighted bulb when 
you first get up in the morning and 
by the time you have finished break- 
fast and are ready to go, the engine 
has lost its chill. 

On these cold mornings, by the 
way, locks on car doors sometimes 
get frozen. A good tip is to heat the 
key with a match, then insert the 
hot key into the lock. Do this a few 
times, and practically any frozen 
lock will thaw. 


overnight 


5. If my radiator boils over 
while driving, ts it safe to 
add cold water? 

Yes, provided the radiator is not 


~ 


empty and you do the job properly. 
Let the engine cool for 15-20 min- 
utes. Then start again, and while it 
idles, pour water slowly into the 
radiator, with frequent stops. Watch 
the temperature gauge carefully. If 
it registers too rapid cooling, stop 
pouring. Never try this if your water 
has practically all boiled away. A 
cracked block means a new engine. 


In winter, there is also the pos- 
sibility that after a relatively short 
drive, your motor may steam, but 
the radiator will feel cold. This 
simply means that there is ice in the 
radiator and it is blocking the proper 
flow of water. Do not expect con- 
tinued driving to melt the ice. By 
the time this happens you may have 
seriously damaged the overheated 
engine. The best thing is to stop and 
keep pouring cold water into the 
radiator until the ice is melted. 


By the way, keep flames away 
from an open, steaming radiator 
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containing anti-freeze. Alcohol 
fumes are volatile, too, remember! 

6. Even the latest model cars 
are not proof against an old 
danger: drive through a 
puddle and water gets into 
the brakes. Park the car and 
the water freezes. Result: 
useless, or at least highly 
ineffective brakes. Is there 
any remedy? 

Well, yes there is, but it is recom- 
mended for use only by experienced 
drivers and even then, only in emer- 
gency. Simply drive a few feet with 
your brakes on. The heat of friction 
will melt the ice and dry the brake 
linings. This is a dangerous practice 
if overdone, however, and can 
quickly wear the brakes. 

7. Why ts tt necessary to 
change the oil more fre- 
quently in winter than in 
summer? 

The most important reason is 
that cold-starting forces unlubri- 
cated parts to rub together until the 
oil begins to flow and _ lubricate 
them. Tiny particles of metal are 
rubbed off, get into the oil and act 
as abrasives. Another reason is that 
a hot engine that’s shut off and left 
in the cold contains a lot of moisture 
that condenses. This water 
gets into the oil, forming sludge and 
corrosive acids. Another main source 
of oil contamination is poorly burnt 
fuel which, with additional mois- 
ture, blows past the piston rings. 
The amount of this undesirable 
material contaminating the lubri- 
cating oil is far greater in winter. 
Make it a point always to use good 
motor oil and be sure it is a winter 
grade, indicated by a ““W”’ follow- 
ing the viscosity number. The right 

will flow freely when 
not thin out excessively 


soon 


winter oil 
cold, but 
when hot. 
8. To keep the windshields 
and windows from steam- 
ing up in cold weather, 
some people recommend a 
few drops of glycerin be 
spread on the inside and 
polished with a cloth until 
clear. Does this really work? 
Use of glycerin sometimes helps, 
but it is not a very good practice 
since it absorbs dirt and builds up 
a dust film which gives distortions 
and haze effects. Usually, even a 
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slight opening of the small ventil- 
ating windows in front will divert 
a cold stream of air over the wind- 
shield and keep it from steaming. 
Try not to use your palm to wipe 
a misty windshield. One good trick 
is to have an old windshield wiper 
blade inside the car. A few twists 
of the wrist with this at the wind- 
shield and windows and they’ll be 
clear and clean for a surprisingly 
longer period. 

9. Ona bitterly cold morning, 
my tires appear to be soft. 
Why? 

It is simply that the cold has con- 
tracted the air in them. THEY DO 
NOT NEED MORE AIR. As the 
car is driven, the heat will expand 
the air again and the tires will ap- 
pear normal. Never make up for a 
slight pressure drop on a cold day, 
any more than you would relieve 
‘built-up’ pressures on a hot day, 
or after the car has been driven for 
a long stretch. 


10. How do I steer in a skid on 
ice? I never can remember. 

Don’t concern yourself about 
skids, too much. Shell Oil Company 
research indicates that almost every 
driver instinctively turns the wheel 
in the direction of the skid—which 
is the right way. Worry about it 
too much and you may go against 
your natural inclination. The 
soundest advice that can be given a 
driver on the subject of skids (other 
than to drive SLOWLY) is—trelax! 
However, do NOT the 
clutch and, above all, DON’T 
APPLY THE BRAKES. If you 
know you are going to drive on ice, 
keep the tire pressures on the low 
side for better traction, but make 
sure you inflate them again to their 
proper pressures when all danger of 
driving on ice is over. When starting 
on an icy pavement, DON’T USE 
FIRST GEAR AT ALL. Start in 
second or in high—engaging the 
clutch slowly. 


step on 
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COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR I 


One In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


CAPTURE OF THE PORT OF CHERBOURG 


(Continued from last month) 


MPYHE RADIO SECTION of the Reconnaissance Party had 

set up the communication truck south of Fort de 
Roule at approximately 1900, 26 June, 1944. We 
therefore had communications with the Commander 
Allied Naval Forces and Commander Task Forces 122. 
On 28 June, 1944, the Reconnaissance Party carried 
out the following duties in Cherbourg: 


Carried out a water survey of the harbor while the 

area was still subject to enemy resistance and sniper 
fire, locating numerous wrecks and obstructions. 
Installed communications facilities consisting of a 
radio station, signal station, and harbor entrance 
control post. 
Reconnoitered and took over building that eventu- 
ally became headquarters for Commander, UV. S. 
Navy Advanced Bases, France, the Port Com- 
mander, and the Port Director, and their staffs. 
Reconnoitered and requisitioned garages, officers’ 
billets, barracks storage spaces, and work shops 
to expedite the occupation and rehabilitatoin of 
the port by U. S. Naval Forces. 
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Provided transportation for naval personnel in 
the form of jeeps and trucks ashore, and water- 
side transportation in the form of ‘“‘ducks,”’ requi- 
sitioned from the Army. 

Interrogated prisoners, located and charted the 
mine fields in the harbor, and determined the ex- 
tent of the swept channel in the Grande Rode, 
which was found to extend approximately 150 
meters south of the digues. 

Reconnoitered and determined the damage done 
to discharging wharves and piers for ships, also 
the amount of water along side these accommo- 
dations. Made an over-all estimate of the damage 
done to the port and its waterside facilities referring 
specifically to the damage done to Gare Maritime 
and naval arsenal and the waterside facilities in 
the vicinity of the naval arsenal. 

Established a first-aid station. 

Reconnoitered and determined the feasibility of 
rehabilitating the oil installations in the port or 
the possibility of constructing nem installations 
for Naval activities at the port. 
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10. Established temporary naval headquarters, per- 
forming all the duties necessary in carrying out 
the Navy’s responsibilities in co-operation with the 
Army and maintaining liaison with French Navy, 
the mayor, and other persons in responsible posi- 
tions declared reliable by intelligence. 

Lieutenant Jesse Stodghill (222347), USNR, was 
in charge of the personnel that made the waterside sur- 
vey. Lieutenant Lavallee was in charge of the organi- 
zation that surveyed the town for billets. Lieutenant 
Herman acted as duty officer at the established head- 
quarters, at Place Napoleon. 


At approximately 0800, 28 June, 1944, I took 
Lieutenant Lauer and about 15 men armed with sub- 
machine guns and hand grenades to reconnoiter the 
arsenal area and determine how much of the waterside 
area had been damaged. On entering the arsenal we 
found about 25 soldiers ho'ding some German prison- 
ers and disarming some more enemy soldiers in pill 
boxes and bunkers. We picked up a German sailor who 
could understand a little bit of English and who had 
worked at the Naval arsenal for three years. He was 
advised that he was to act as our guide, that he was to 
inform us where mines were and where booby traps 
had been placed. He was informed that if there was any 
doubt as to the existence to these dangers, he was to go 
first and investigate. He assured me that there were no 
booby traps in the arsenal area, but he did inform us 
there were more mines in the harbor than there was 
water. We proceeded into the arsenal approximately 
one-half mile and were examining some fuel tanks 
when a machine gun opened up off to the left. We 
immediately took cover awaiting developments. The 
German sailor at this time told us that there were many 
pockets of resistance all over the arsenal that refused 
to surrender to anybody, most of the men being drunk. 
After waiting about one-half hour and deciding not 
to locate the position of the machine gun we decided 
to proceed. We had only gone on a few hundred yards 
when some Germans were sighted in the vicinity of a 
bunker. We took cover immediately. One of the Ger- 
mans came toward us with his hands clasped behind 
his head and advised us that a Captain and 200 men 
decided to surrender. The German sailor acted as our 
interpreter. 

We told the man to go back and bring out the men 
who were to advance with their hands behind their 
head. They did this and were immediately searched. 
Four men were designated to march these men back 
to the arsenal gate. After killing several snipers while 
carrying out our reconnaissance, about 200 more pris- 
oners were taken in the course of the next two hours. 
A large number of prisoners were taken in a bunker 
near the power house in the arsenal. These men refused 
to surrender at first but a hand grenade thrown into 
the bunker entrance by Lieutenant Lauer changed their 
opinions. A small group of prisoners were taken near 
the E-boat pens that had been blown up. A craft of 
some description was burning in the water end of the 
pens, creating such a dense smoke it was impossible to 
approach it. The prisoners explained that the pens had 
been destroyed by piling about sixty torpedo war 
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Nazi Lieutenant Colonel Hans Franz Muller, four times decorated 
for his war exploits, surrenders to a group of Coast Guardsmen after 
the latter had made a successful crossing of the English Channel. 


heads in one end and then setting them off. The pens 
had concrete walls about four feet thick and an over- 
head about eight feet thick. We passed through the 
pens about 1000 o'clock. It is believed Lieutenant 
Commander Kearley was killed by snipers in this pen 
about 1130, because Lauer and I heard firing in this 
vicinity when in the vicinity of Fort du Homet. The 
enlisted personnel that had accompanied us had been 


sent back with the prisoners. Lieutenant Lauer and I 


proceeded to check the oil installations in the vicinity 
of the dry dock and to determine what was left of the 
diques in the harbor area. It was in the vicinity of 
Fort du Homet that Lieutenant Lauer and I took the 
last of the German prisoners, approximately 85 men. 
We had been working towards the area of the dry- 
docks when on rounding a corner we ran into an 
armed German soldier. We immediately took cover, 
whereupon the German dropped his rifle and threw 
his arms over his head, indicating he wished to sur- 
render. We told him to come forward, at which time 
we took his grenades and bayonet. He indicated that 
there were more men in a nearby bunker. We told him 
to go and bring out any men that were in there. In 
about 20 minutes he returned with about 85 men. 
As usual, in taking large groups of prisoners there was 
always one man who had lived in New Jersey or had 
relatives in New Jersey. Consequently, there were 
several that could speak English. One of these men 
told us that there were some American paratroopers 
who were prisoners in Fort du Homet. We told him 
that he would come with us and show us where these 
prisoners were. He immediately became very excited 
and to!d us he could not go because the officer com- 
manding the fort was a madman and threatened to 
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shoot any German soldier that surrendered. Lieutenant 
Lauer and I thereupon selected one of the men who 
cou!d speak English and placed him in command of the 
group. He was told to follow the shortest route to the 
main gate and that all prisoners were to keep their hands 
behind their heads because there were American forces 
in the area and if this procedure was not followed, 
there was a good possibility of them being fired upon. 
Upon the departure of these prisoners Lieutenant Lauer 
and I made our way through the foundry which was 
just west of Fort du Homet. 


Part of the foundry had been blown up and was 
still burning. At the eastern end of the building was 
a German military truck with the tires removed. Taking 
cover behind this truck, I gave instructions to Lieuten- 
ant Lauer to wave the remnant of a white parachute 
that he wore around his neck. By crawling underneath 
the truck I could get a good view of Fort du Homet 
with binoculars. We were at a distance of approximate- 
ly 150 yards. From behind his cover Lieutenant Lauer 
waved a white signal for approximately one-half hour 
before a German soldier appeared at the gate of the 
fort which was on the south side. The soldier came out 
and looked around and went back in the fort again. 
About 15 minutes later a German officer appeared 


under a white flag. The area between us and the fort 
had been b!own up by the Germans in an effort to 
isolate the fort from the mainland, but the explosives 





German prisoners are pictured here coming aboard a U. S. Coast 

Guard troop transport. The chief fear of many of these prisoners 

was that their ship would be torpedoed by their own submarine 

fleet that they had been taught to believe had taken complete 
command of the Atlantic waters. 
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had formed a deep trench. The German indicated that 
we were to go to the north area of the trench to cross 
it. We learned later that mines had been set in the 
trench. Lieutenant and I crossed the trench, were met 
by the officer who conducted us around the north side 
of the fort. The German officer conducted us into the 
fort directly across the parade grounds to a flight of 
steps on the north side. These steps led up to a second 
story rampart, thence, through an old battery shelter 
that had been converted into a room. The German 
commander was in this room with approximately six 
other German officers. Through Lieutenant Lauer, 
with very poor German, and a smattering of English 
that one of the Germans could speak, we informed the 
German Colonel that we had come to take surrender 
of the fort and we wanted the American paratroopers 
turned over to us. The officer refused to surrender say- 
ing that he had instructions to surrender only on orders 
from his superior officer. He was informed that the 
senior officers in Cherbourg were in the hands of the 
U.S. Army. He refused to believe this. He immediately 
held a conference with the officers present, at which 
time the English speaking German officer advised us 
that one of the paratroopers could talk German 
fluently, and that the Commanding Officer was going 
to get this man to act as an interpreter. In about 5 
minutes an orderly brought in two Army paratroopers, 
one was a Private, and the other was a First Lieutenant. 
The First Lieutenant had been wounded through the 
left shoulder and although he had been neatly bandaged 
the left side of his uniform was still caked with blood. 
Using the Private as an interpreter, we again informed 
the German Commanding Officer of the situation and 
demanded that he surrender. He still refused to believe 
the American forces were in control of Cherbourg. We 
thereupon told him that we would take one of his staff 
officers into Cherbourg so that he could see for him- 
self that the American forces had captured the town. 
The Germans immediately held another conference. 
The Commanding Officer then stated that he would 
surrender the fort if we would promise safe passage to 
him and his men to the German lines. This we refused 
to do. He thereupon inquired if we had any other men 
with us. He was informed that we had 800 men in the 
vicinity of the fort. Thereupon the Germans held an- 
other conference. Finally the Commanding Officer 
said that he would surrender if we would separate 
German officers from the rest of the prisoners. We 
to:d him that was regular and that we would do it. 
The Commanding Officer brought out the bottle of 
cognac and poured a drink for each of his staff. 
Lieutenant Lauer and I refused to drink with them. 
The German Officer proposed some kind of toast, 
whereupon all officers drained their glasses and came 
to a ‘‘Heil Hitler’’ salute. We told the Commanding 
Officer we would take him with us and that the men 
would take over the rest of the prisoners. 


The paratroopers ordered released and 
Lieutenant Lauer and I started out of the fort with the 
German Colonel. We got outside the gate when we met 
a Lieutenant Colonel of our Army and half dozen men. 
We told the Lieutenant Colonel what had transpired 


were 
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and asked him if he would take over the German 
Colonel. We turned the Colonel over to him. Lieutenant 
Lauer and I then started for the vicinity of the dry dock 
and on the way down we were greeted by the para- 
troopers, 53 of them, who had been prisoners since 
D-Day. They had been dropped by mistake in Cher- 
bourg. They told us that the Germans had treated 
them fine and that during the bombardment of Cher- 
bourg, that they had taken them into the fort for 
protection. They also advised us that the Germans had 
seen the Navy Reconnaissance Party working their way 
through the arsenal and several times efforts were 
made to bring machine guns to bear on us. The first 
thing the paratroopers asked for was cigarettes. The 
second thing they asked for was souvenirs. 


We told them where we had disarmed the last 
prisoners we had taken. The prisoners had left their 
pistols, binoculars, and field equipment in a large pile. 
The last we saw of the paratroopers they were on their 
way to ransack the pile of equipment. 


Several days after release of these paratroopers a 
major of the 101st Paratroopers Division called at 
Navy Headquarters to thank Lieutenant Lauer and me 
for abtaining release of the prisoners. 


After turning over the prisoners to the Army, Lieu- 
tenant Lauer and I completed our reconnaissance and 
returned to Navy Headquarters which was on the 
eastern corner of Square Napoleon. About this time the 
rest of the Reconnaissance Party had completed their 
preliminary survey and the results were plotted on a 
Cherbourg Harbor chart by Lieutenant Herman. A 
message to the following effect was sent that Nouvelle 
Piace was heavily mined; both entrances to Grande 
Rade were mined; Entrance Petite Rade was blocked; 
Digue Homet and North Side Quai Homet were cra- 
tered; drydock caisson was partly blown otherwise the 
drydock was intact; entrances to the channel and all 
passages to the arsenal were blocked: Solglint was 
empty but scutt‘ed and there were only appar’nt ob 
structions to Darse Atlantique; ten feet off Quai de 
France at low water showed depths of six fathoms: no 
obstructions were visible or found but it was reported 
mined; practically every building in the arsenal had 
been wrecked and burned out; naval headquarters were 
at Pia ce Republic and temporary Army headquarters 
at the foot of Gare Maritime. 


On the morning of 29 June, Lieutenant Jack 
Lambie, U. S. Navy Intelligence, reported in at Navy 
Headquarters with some Dutch boys who clamied they 
knew where the German mine fields existed in the 
harbor. At approximate y 1100 on the morning of 29 
June, Fort Central surrendered after a bombardment 
of approximately 14 hours. A message to the following 
effect was sent: all Cherbourg forts surrended at eleven 


fifteen Baker. 


One of the officers from the fort was brought into 
Naval Headquarters and he indicated the exact location 
of all mine fields in Cherbourg. All entrances to the 
harbor had been completely mined but there was a 
channel south of each dique, approximately 150 meters 
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wide. An immediate check by the waterside recon- 
naissance party section confirmed this information. The 
mine fields were thereupon drawn upon a chart and 
given to Lieutenant Bannister and Lieutenant Lavallee. 
These officers took a small French boat with a French 
civiuian crew, and using a sail because a motor was 
considered dangerous in the mine fields, they sailed 
out past the outer break waters and delivered the plan 
of the mine fields to the British Mine Sweepers that 
had arrived in the vicinity. A message to the following 
effect was sent: Information received from captured 
officer in Fort Centrale indicates ground acoustic and 
magnetic mines were laid in large numbers outside the 
port north of Digne Central, in Grande Rade, in Petite 
Rade, and Trans-atlantic Dock; estimate approximate- 
ly seven to ten days to clear mines; Navy Headquarters 
place was at Republic; Army Headquarters was at 
Hotel Atlantic; and Army Port Headquarters place 
was Republic. 


Captain Norman Ives arrived in Cherbourg at ap- 
proximate.y 1600, 28 June, and relieved me as Senior 
Naval Officer present. I was designated as his Chief 
Staff Officer in which position I served until 15 July, 
1944. In the meantime, we had obtained sufficient 
bil.ets and garage space to quarter Navy personnel and 
vehicles, and to commence the operation of a Naval 
Headquarters. Our harbor entrance control group had 
located a signal tower at the south entrance to the 
harbor, and had blinker communication with the mine 
sweepers. Navy Headquarters radio communications 
had been set up in a large concrete blockhouse near 
the waterfront, and communications had been estab- 
lished by radio with Beach Utah and England. In the 
course of the next week Admiral Wiikes and his staff 
arrived and approximately 301 Seabees were brought 
in, in addition to Drew Units One and Two. 


[ acted as Chief Staff Officer to Captain Ives until 
15 July, at which time Commodore Barton, USCG, 
was assigned as Port Director and requested that I be 
assigned as his assis‘ant. I therefore acted as Assistant 
Port Director until! 2 August, 1944. Of all the duties 
performed by any officer during the cperation of Cher- 
bourg, Commodore Barton had the most difficult task 
to perform. He had no faci ities and his personnel as- 
sgned to him were inexperienced, to say the least. 
There were a great many officers who could function as 
Administrative Officers but very few could perform 
any operations. 


About I August, Captain Ives departed with the 
Reconnaissance Party of approximately 75 officers and 
ren to reconnoiter Granville and St. Malo. The 
majority of these men came from Drew 2. Captain 
ves had requested that either I accompany this party 
or Lieutenant Lavallee should go. However, Commo 
dere Barton requested that I remain in Cherbourg. 
Lieutenant Lavallee had been assigned to Captain 
Corvall, the Officer in Command of Seabees to act as 
interpreter and billeting officer. Neither of us, there 
fore, accompanied Captain Ives. 


(Continued next Month) 
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On a questionnaire asking: 
‘What is the principal contribution 
of the automobile age?’’ the follow- 
ing answer was given by a college 
student: “It has practically stopped 
horse stealing.” 

* * * 


Salesman—Sonny, is your moth- 
er at home? 

Small boy—Yes, sir. 

Salesman (after knocking in 
vain) —I thought you said she was 
at home? 


Small boy 


live here. 


Yes, sir, but I don't 


* * * 


One of the shortest letters on rec- 
ord was written by a New York 
renter in response to his landlady’s 
notice to vacate the house at once. 
Aware of his rights under state reg- 
ulations, the renter replied: 

“Sir: 

“T remain, 

“Yours truly.” 

x * * 


Pvt. Primp took her in his arms 
and cooed: ‘Darling, I love you. I 
may not be rich like Sgt. Squint. I 
may not have a car like him or spend 
money like him, but I would do 
anything for you.” 

“You would?’ Her two soft 
arms circled his neck, and two ruby 
lips whispered in his ear: “Well, 
then, won't you please introduce me 
to Sgt. Squint?”’ 


* * * 


Drunk, after bumping into the 
same tree three times: “‘Losht 
losht in an impenetrable for- 
esht.”’ 

“ * * 


Tourists are people who travel 
thousands of miles to get a snapshot 
of themselves standing by the car. 
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“What's repartee, Dad?”’ 

‘‘Repartee, son, is the clever con- 
versation a man thinks up on the 
way home from the party.” 

* * * 
Bully in one of his nice new sashes, 
Fell in the fire and was burned to 
ashes; 
although 
chilly, 
I haven't the heart to poke poor 
Billy. 


* * * 


Now, the room grows 


P.O.: “Does that jumper fit?’’ 
Recruit: ‘“Yes, but the trousers 


are a little loose under the armpits.” 


+ * a 


“Does your husband talk in his 
sleep?” 
“No. The stinker just grins.” 
* * x 
significant 


Prof.: ‘“‘Give me a 


number.” 
Stude: ‘1837 and ask for Mar- 
tha.” 
+ ** + 
“Can you stand on your head?” 
“Nope, it’s too high.”’ 
x * + 
Fur coats are what keep women 
warm... and quiet. 
* * * 


The man who enjoys running 
after women has a tough problem 
these days—finding a woman who 
will run. 

+ x * 

Beggar: “Have you got enough 
money for a cup of coffee?” 

Virginia Student: “Oh, I'll man- 
age somehow, thanks.”’ 

* * « 

“Waiter, there's a button in my 
Scotch broth.” 

‘“That’s a typographical 
sir, it should be mutton.” 


error, 


Conscience gets a lot of credit 
that belongs to cold feet. 
* ‘K * 


A young Cadet reported to the 
commanding officer of a Cutter for 
orders. The skipper sized up the 
newcomer with anything but pleas- 
ure and said: ‘‘Well, man, I sup- 
pose that, as usual, they've sent the 
fool of the family to sea!”’ 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied the middie. 
‘“They’ve changed all that since 
your time, sir.” 

* 2K * 

A stranger sauntered up the side- 
walk before a modest, new ranch 
house in a small mid-western city. 
‘Nice house you got here,’’ he ob- 
served to the owner. ‘““Worth about 
$20,000 I imagine.” 

“Nope,” retorted the owner, “‘it’s 
worth every cent of $33,000. Are 
you looking for a place to buy?”’ 

‘“Nope,”’ replied the stranger, jot- 
ting something in a notebook, “I’m 
the tax assessor.” 

+ * + 


A farmer was involved in a costly 
lawsuit which carried the threat of 
imprisonment. ‘I know the evidence 
is strongly against my innocence,” 
he told his attorney, “‘but I have 
$50,000 in cash to fight the case.” 

“As your lawyer,’’ he was assured 
by the attorney, “you'll never go to 
prison with that amount of mon- 
ey.” 

And he didn’t. He was broke 
when they convicted him. 

* + x 

A girl applying for a job as sten- 
ographer was asked to spell ‘‘Missis- 
sippi.”’ 

“The 
countered. 


river or the state?’ she 


* * * 

Mrs. Newlywed, ‘‘I’ll put up with 
your untidiness, I'll tolerate the ash 
on the carpet, I'll stand for the noise 
you make in the bathroom, I'll en- 
dure your irregular hours—but it’s 
going too far when you try to play 
my pancakes on the phonograph.”’ 

* % * 

Trial Balance: A man’s first at- 

tempt to hold a girl on his lap. 
* * * 

Instructor: ‘The ship's bottom is 
one of its most important parts.”’ 

Seaman Greengrass: ‘“‘The Hull 
you say!” 
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Women don’t bother me. It’s 
the lack of them that gets me down. 
x * * 

Friends are people who dislike the 
same people. 

+ * . 

Judge: The officer states that he 
found you two fighting in the 
street. 

Defendant: That's wrong, Judge. 
When he arrived we were trying to 
separate each other. 

*K k a 


Many open minds should be 
closed for repairs. 
* * * 

What a terrific din there'd be if 
we made as much noise when things 
go right as we do when they go 
wrong. 

+ * + 

“I’m sweet 16 and never been 

kissed,’’ she said ‘‘decently.” 
* * + 

Judge: ‘Why are you here?” 

Driver: ‘I was driving too s'ow.”’ 

Judge: ““Too SLOW?” 

Driver: ““Yes, the officer caught 


* * a 


“IT want to do something big, 
something clean.”’ ‘““Why don’t you 
wash an elephant?” 

* * * 

Johnny bee was a slow litte bee 
and lost out in his sector . 

While Jimmy was a fast little 
bee and found his honey and nec 
tar .. 

Kk * * 

“When John is sick,”’ said John’s 
wife, “he won't take anything but 
patent medicines.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he’s an inventor.” 

* * * 

“What do you think of the head 
of your firm?” 

“Swell!’’ replied subtle Sam. 

r x a 

Nurse—You wish t the 
young man injured in the motor ac- 
cident? You are the lady he was 
with? 

Betty—Yes. I thought it would 
be only fair to give him the kiss he 
was trying for. 

* * ¥ 


40 
y  Gce 


The difference between wrestling 
and dancing is that some holds are 
barred in wrestling. 
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Professor (to freshman entering 
class late) : “When were you born?” 


Freshman: ‘‘April 2.” 


Professor: “Being a little late 


must be a habit with you.” 


* * 


“So your name is O'Shea. Are 
you related to Patrick O'Shea?” 
“Very distantly. I was my moth- 


er’s first child, and Pat the 
seventh.”’ 


was 


Bill Opines—In a swimming suit 
or an evening gown she real.y shows 
the stuff she is made of. 

* * * 
As 


a bowl of 


the 
hot 


The ocean 
steward was taking 
soup to a stateroom he lost his bal 
ance on the uncertain deck and pour 
ed the contents into the lap of an 
o'd gentleman asleep in a deck chair. 
Keeping his wits, the steward tap- 
ped the old gentleman and asked 
solicitously, ‘Do 
now, sir?” 


was rough. 


feel better 


you 








Information About Housing Loans 





General information about the 
new housing laws is available at all | 
major units, but for the benefit of 
men who may not have access to | 
this information, we are publishing | 
herewith the essential information. | 


First, we wish to point out that 
the Coast Guard was the first of the 
five armed Services to put this legis- 
lation into practice. Rear Admiral 
William W. Kenner, Chief of Per- 
sonnel, issued the first housing loan 
Certificates of Eligibility on October 
26. The forms and instructions for 
issuing Certificates of Eligibility are 
now being printed and will be pro- 
mulgated by a Personnel Circular 
about the time these words appear 
in print in this magazine. 


Coast Guardsmen who wish to 
nurchase a home will file application 
for certificates through official chan- 
nels. The application will be ap- 
proved or disapproved by the dis- 
trict commander or his chief of per 
sonnel. In order to be eligible for a 
certificate, a man must be presently 
serving on active duty (not tem- 
porary duty for training), have two 
years (either continuous or broken) 





service, and have a need for housing. 


“A need for housing’ means a 
need for a house to be occupied by a 
man and ‘or his family, unless they | 
are prevented from doing so by mili- 


tary orders. However, the house does | 


not necessarily have to be in the 
immediate area of a man’s military 


g 
| FHA borrowers normally pay, is 


|Guard. On an $18,000.00 


duties. A man on active duty may 
obtain the loan on a house in the 
location where he wishes to retire. 
Thus he may complete a portion of 
the mortgage payments before re 
tirement. 


The Certificate will enable the 
man to qualify for an FHA insured 
mortgage, providing that the man, 
the house, and the contract meet 
FHA standards. The mortgage may 
be for 95 per cent of FHA appraised 
value of the house. However, this 
mortgage may not exceed $17,100.- 
00. Thus, for a house with an FHA 
appraised value of $18,000.00 or 
less, the man must pay five per cent 
of the cost in cash. For houses with 
FHA appraised value of more than 
$18,000.00, the man would have 
to pay all over $17,100.00 in cash. 


The remaining 95 per cent (or 
not more than $17,100) may be 
oaned the man by a bank or 
ther lending agency with an FHA 
mortgage for a period of from 10 
to 30 years. The maximum interest 


to 


le can pay on this mortgage is four- 
and-one-half per cent. An additional 
one-half per cent interest for a Mort- 
Insurance which 


gage 
age 


Premium, 
Coast 
house, 
this premium would amount to 
about $84.00 the first year. 


paid for the man by the 


The house purchased may be new 


or old. 
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The 
Coast Guard 


in 


San Juan 


* 


J [NITED STATES Coast Guard avia- 
tors around the world take deep 
pride in the speed with which they 
THE ALERT—Commander Robert Waldron, commanding officer of the Coast Guard Air ‘4 answer emergency calls. ‘The 
Detachment at San Juan receives a request for assistance. A soldier has been injured and pilots of the Coast Guard Air 
immediate air evacuation to Rodriguez Army Hospital is requested. Commander Waldron Detachment at San Juan are no 
is shown pushing the button on the inter-communications system. exception. 
Recently, a visitor to the air de- 
. e. =e tachment headquarters, which occu- 
’ py the site of the former Naval Air 
Station at the Isla Grande airport, 
commented that he “‘heard the Coast 
Guard could get its planes off in 
twenty minutes.” 


“Twenty minutes?” exploded 
Commander Robert Waldron, Com- 
manding Officer of the Air Detach- 
ment, “if we couldn’t get the air- 
craft up in five minutes or less we'd 
be the laughing stock of the Coast 
Guard.” 


Actually, the Grumman amphib- 
ian planes have often been flown off 
the air strip in four minutes. There 
iS an emergency button in Com- 
mander Waldron’s office, and an- 
other in the operations office. If 
they are pushed, the entire air de- 
tachment is galvanized into action. 
An aircraft is always held in readi- 
ness in front of the air terminal. 


Most of the missions flown out of 
San Juan are labeled routine by the 
Coast Guard pilots. Consequently, 
these flights seldom are reported by 
the newspapers. Yet, day in and day 
out, the local air detachment quietly 
goes about its work of saving lives. 


HURRY—Lieutenant Wagner, receiving the alert, tugs on his flight coveralls and gets ready Air-sea rescue is the main mission 
to go to the Operations Center for briefing. for the San Juan detachment. 
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However, the “‘assistance reports’’ 
indicate that the scope of work is 
much larger than waiting for major 
air-sea rescues. For instance, at 2:56 
P.M., August 29, the Coast Guard 


received a telephone call from the 
Administrative Duty Officer at the 
Army’s Camp Losey. A soldier had 
been injured and emergency air evac- 
uation was requested. 


\" 


Lieutenants George W. Wagner 
and James C. Boteler climbed 
aboard the Grumman UF and were 
airborne from San Juan at 3:04 
P.M. They landed at Santa Isabel 


be 
i 
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BRIEFING—Lieutenant Commander Keith Low, Operations Officer, at right 




















briefs pilots George Wagner and Leo Bracken on the mis- 


sion they are about to fly. The briefing lasts less than a minute. 
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at 3:20, and took off again at 3:25. 
By 3:42, they were on the ground 
»t San Juan and the patient, Nicolas 
Santiago, was transported to Rodri- 
gues Army Hospital. 

The Grumman planes, of course, 
operate from land as well as sea. In 
‘act, most of the missions flown by 
the San Juan pilots have involved 
land operation of the aircraft. Some- 
times it has been necessary to dunk 
the planes and the water landings 
are frequently practiced in San Juan 
Bay. 

Many other unpublicized life- 
saving flights to Camp Losey, Vie- 
ques, Roosevelt Roads and adjacent 
areas have been tabulated in the 
assistance reports which are filed to 
Coast Guard headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Sometimes the pilots will 
make an emergency flight to trans- 
port a maternity case or pick up an 
ailing seaman. On August 17, Lieu- 


tenants Wagner and Boteler evacu- 
ated John Starkey, a seaman aboard 
the USS LST 1092, who was suf- 
fering from acute appendicitis. 

When there is an accident or 
break-down at sea, the Air Detach- 
ment works in conjunction with 
surface vessels. On July 16, a call 
was received that the motor vessel 
LUCY was adrift about 60 miles 
northwest of Ramey Air Force Base. 
Pilots for this mission were Com- 
mander Robert Waldron and Lieu- 
tenant Commander Kenneth R. 
Goodwin. The LucY was located 
forty minutes after the aircraft left 
San Juan. The Grumman plane 
circled the disabled vessel until the 
USCGC BRAMBLE. which was in 
the area, arrived to put a tow-line 
on the Lucy. 

A much longer flight was made 
in early August by Lieutenant 
Joseph M. Weber and Lieutenant 


(jg) Charles E. Mueller to render 
assistance to the yacht MELODY 
which was sinking off the northern 
coast of Haiti. This flight lasted all 
day, and the San Juan _ aircraft 
teamed up with a Navy plane from 
Guantanamo Bay and a _ Coast 
Guard plane from Miami to guide 
the USCGC ANDROSCOGGIN to the 
MELODY. 

During the average month, the 
Air Detachment will render life- 
saving assistance six or seven times. 
Last year, the pilots flew more than 
one thousand hours on_ various 
search and rescue missions. There 
are ten pilots and approximately 
forty enlisted men attached to the 
‘ocal unit. 

A typical Coast Guard aviation 
rating is Clayton E. Morrison, of 
St. Petersburg, Fla. An aviation 
mechanic first class, Morrison has 


served seven years in the Coast 
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RELAXING—Coast Guard pilots, between flying missions and training hops, relax in the comfortable wardroom in the hangar at the 
Air Detachment headquarters on Isla Grande. Left to right: Lieutenant George Wagner, Lieutenant Commander Keith Low, and Lieu- 
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tenant James Boteler. 
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MAINTENANCE—tThe engines of the San Juan Coast Guard aircraft must be maintained 
at all times so that any emergency can be met. Working on an engine of the Albatross are, 


leit to right. James Robenalt, John Chemello and J. Seaborn. 


Guard. Prior to that, he was in the 
Navy six years. As plane captain of 
a Grumman UF, he is responsible 
for maintenance of the aircraft and 
its engines. He spends many hours 
checking the plane and making cer- 
tain it is in constant 
flight. 


readiness for 


In addition to the main mission, 
the Coast Guard here is also respon 
sible for the operation of the mili- 
tary section of the Isla Grande air- 
port. An average of about six 
hundred aircraft a month are hand- 
led, including planes of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marines and Coast 
Guard, and ranging from the light, 
single-engined Army observation 
planes to the heavy seaplanes oper- 
ated by the Navy. 

In cooperation with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and lo- 
cal firefighting agencies, the detach- 
ment also maintains a trained 
crash-rescue crew which stands by 
for assistance twenty-four hours a 
day. 

Although the present Air Detach- 
ment was not established here until 
1950, Coast Guard planes have 
operated in these waters since the 
middle thirties. There are a total of 
eleven Coast Guard air detachments 
and nine Coast Guard air stations 
scattered throughout the world 
where United States interests are 
located. 
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Lenn EVERYTHING YOU CAN, 
is the best advice one could give to 
a young person starting out on the 
adventure of earning a living. 
Any bit of knowledge 


great 
may become 
useful in some way at some time. 

Here is an illustration from real 
life. A go!d prospector, unsuccessful 
and discouraged, stood on a hotel 
porch in southern California, won 
dering what to do next. On the 
in front of the hotel, a negro 
hauling a wagon-load of something 
that looked like tar, stopped to rest 
his horse a minute. The prospector 
strolled out to the wagon and looked 
at the load with his usual alert, in 
telligent curiosity. 

“What is that stuff he 

“Ah don’t know 
swered the driver. 


street 


isked. 
boss,’ an- 
“Where are you going with it?”’ 
‘‘Ah’s takin’ it to a factory. Dey 
burns it.” 
“Instead of coal!” 
mused. Something in his 
was beginning to click. 


he prospector 
memory 
Sixteen 


years before he had read in a geology 
book about a substance called brear 
which looked like tar and could be 
burned for fuel. Brear 
only over a petroleum poo!! 


found 
With 


out betraying his eagerness the pros 


was 


pector inquired where the 
up the stuff. He was given minute 
directions where to find it. 

E. L. Doheny 
leased land close to the 
posits, and within a 
proved the existence of oil and laid 
the foundations for his 

The factory owner who 
burning brear for fuel, or the old 
who filled his with 
it time after time, might have don 
the same thing, but neither of them 
had that bit of seemingly 
knowledge which Doheny had 
gleaned from a geology book some 
sixteen years before. 


negro dug 


went out and 
brear de 
short time 
fortune. 

was 


negro wagon 


use. ess 


Shipmate Department 
ontinued from Page &) 


CHARLES G 
ERALD | 
GC BARATARIA, 


unit 


BROWNVILLE, CS3 
GASKINS, EN1, both of 
Portland, Me. (Any 
n Massachusetts for Brownville, any 
unit 5th or 7th D'ctrict for Caskins 
MAURICE H. BURTON, EN3, Execution 
Rocks, New Rechelle, N. Y 5th or 9th 
District) 
WILLIAM 


UM fayport, Fla 


PAHZA. SN 


irea) 

M. O'BRIEN, FN 

Licht Sta.. New Rochelle 
8th District) 

YL_AND J. URMETZ, SK2 

Depot 7 


CG Supply 

Box 780, Fort Pierce, F.a. (9th 

District) 
YIHN W. SEAY. SN 
WAI 
trict 
C. RICH, JR.. SA 
State Pier, New Bedford 
7th District) 

GERALD J. GALIK, CS3 
ror c/o CG Base 
(Any District except 1 or 5) 

FRANCIS KENT DAILEY, MM?3 

RELIEF WAL-508, CG 

Point Ore 


ls Lightship 
605, Lewes, Lelaware (7th Dis 
anywhere above Miami, Fla 

CGC YAKUTAT 
Mass 5th or 
CGC MisTLi 

Portsmouth, Va 


Light 
Base, 
(East 


ship 

Tongue Astoria, 
Coast) 

FRANK M. WARRINGTON, EN2?, Point 
Reyes L/B Sta.. Point Reyes, Calif. (3rd, 
7th or 9th District 
unit) 

NORM W. PREY, SA, CGC YAMACRAW 
Constition Wharf, Boston 13, Mass 

9th District) 

FRANK PROCTOR, SN, CGC TRITON 
General Delivery, Corpus Christi 
(7th or 11th District, 
light sta.) 


prefer a floating 


Texas 


prefer family 
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H. J. M. YETTER, SNCS, CGC CASTLE 
ROCK, Constitution Wharf, Boston, 
Mass. (2nd, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 8th or 9th 
District) 

R. KONITZ, BM2, CGC CASTLE ROCK, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. ) 3rd 
District) 

DUDE JASPER. CS2, CG 83329, CG 
Base Annex, PO Box 791, San Pedro, 
Calif. (8th District, prefer New Orleans, 
Es.) 

THEODORE M. FERGUSON, SN, WAI 

510, Boston Lightship, c/o Pilot Boat, 
69 Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. (7th 
District, prefer Miami) 

JAMES’ F BUTHUM. BM2 CGC 
ANDROSCOGGIN, 158 McArthur Cause 
way. Miami Beach, Fla. (2nd District) 

BRENT M. BALDWIN, SA, CGC WEST 
WIND, c/o F.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 
7th, 8th or 12th District) 

JOSEPH MILLA, JR., RD2, CGC PAN 
DORA, (WPC-113), San Juan, Puerto 
Rico (3rd District) 

CHARLES P. JOHNSON, SN, WAL-537, 
Morehead City. N. C. (1st, 3rd or 5th 
District) 

EDWIN A. SMITH, SN, CGC MENDOTA, 
Wilmington, N. C 
nity ) 

LEON R. BEAN, EMI, CGC N&MESISs, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. (5th or 8th District) 

WILLIAM R. BRYANT, SN, CGC JON- 

I o Coast Guard Base, Ports 
Va. (8th District) 

MARK LICHTERMAN, SA, Rockaway 
L/B Station, Ft. Tilden, L. I., N. Y. 
9th District) 

STEVE RYLINSKI, SN, and DONALD 
C. BENCUK. SN, both of Staff “A” 
Barracks, CG Training Sta., Groton, 
Conn. (9th District) 

TERRY H. HARVEY, SK1, CG Supply 
Center, 350 Warren St., Jersey City, 
N. J. (5th, 7th or 8th District) 

THOMAS WHITFORD. CS3, CGC 
83457. St. Andrews Pier, Panama City, 
F'a. (3rd, 7th or 9th District) 

WILLIAM D MASSENGILL, EMI, 
Coast Guard Base, Gloucester City N. J 
(2nd or 9th District) 

AUBREY GRIGGS, BM2, Chatham Life 
boat Station, Chatham, Mass. (3rd, 5th 
or 7th District, sea duty preferred) 


(Baltimore ot vici 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


NAUTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE E 


By W. A. MacEWEN column POD nell 
end A, H. LEWIS $12.50 idee, marylend- 


nautical defini- 


ork. 
Thumb 





‘ ye YoY a ve . 
Congress Garage 
24-Hour Wrecker Service 
Perry and Washington Streets 


Cape May 4-4674 
CIf No Answer, Call 4-3969 
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PETER J. ANDERSON, EN3, Sankaty 


DON M. SILVERNAIL. SN, CGC PON 


RAYMOND W. McKENZIE, SN, Corson 





Head Lighthouse, Siasconset, Mass. 
(Shore Station in 3rd, 7th or 8th Dis- 
trict, prefer 8th) 


SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
CHATRAIN (WPG-70), Box 1010, — e 


Long Beach, Calif. (11th District, prefer 
East Coast) 


Construction 
of All Types 


e 
Heavy Hoisting 
MERRITI-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
260 Madison Ave., New York 


Cleveland Chicago Wash., D. C. 
Key West Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 


Inlet Lifeboat Station, Strathmere, N. J. 
(Any unit in Texas, in or around Corpus 
Christi preferred) 








JAMES McWILLAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 


Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


19 Rector Street, New York City 








ROSEBANK 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. 
139 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y¥. 
We solicit the Long Distance Moving, 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel. 

“NOT THE OLDEST, 
NOT THE LARGEST, 
JUST THE BEST” 





NPoBtnes, 











Retired Coast Guardsman Wanted 


as mate for family-owned 50’ sailing motorsailer. Year ‘round job for right man. 
Modest salary. North in summer, South and West Indies in winter. Owner is captain 
but you must be able to handle her yourself. (Don’t let lack of heavy sailing 
experience keep you from applying if otherwise qualified.) Pleasant personality, 
sense of humor, fondness for children, willingness to do all routine maintenance 
(except annual yard refitting), sobriety, all absolutely essential. Honesty, depend- 
ability, civility must be proved by sound references. Please write only if you're 
convinced you meet all requirements, giving rates held, duty experience and other 
qualifications, wages expected (in addition we provide uniforms, hospitalization 
insurance). Sherwood, Box 570, Huntington, Long Island. 





you cAN SAVE MONEY on 


YOUR AUTOMOBILE ‘Hcaauce 


Specialized Automobile Financing for Service Personnel 


Available to Commissioned Officers 
—and Top Three Non-Commissioned Grades 


e@ SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 
STATESIDE AND OVERSEAS INSURANCE 
LIFE PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


Sead Today For Pull Tuformation 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 


1401 W. LANCASTER ° FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CABLE ADDRESS GEFC 


Dependable Automobile Financing Since 1921 
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GRANDMA GRANDPA 


FATHER MOTHER BROTHER 





= xi «6 he “7¢ / f 
Ckeady to 
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Cite 


OF THE GRANDEST 

GIFTS YOU CAN 

GIVE FOR PURE 
SMOKING PLEASURE! 


America’s most popular cigarette for 
Christmas-giving. For more pure 
pleasure, no other cigarette is so ric h- 


tusting, yet so mild as Camel! 


CAVALIER King See 


lhe king-size cigarette that gives an extra 
measure of both sides of smoking pleasure 
mildness to feel... flavor to taste! 


WINSTON 


—— 47 Af 
/ UY St Ze 7 7UC Cr. ‘lifo 
/ S 7 


The new, easy-drawing 
filter cigarette with the 
finer filter and finer flavor. 
Winston tastes good — 
like a cigarette should! 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 


: / WY : 
SMOLKANAG (C0UAKO 

Year after year, America’s most 

popular smoking tobacco. Give the 


1-Ib. tin to your pipe-smoking friends ! 





